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Here’s how “All 3” compare on 22 big 
features found in high-priced cars: 
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ing the country! New thousands 

are realizing the value Plymouth offers! 
Plymouth alone, of ‘‘All 3” lozw- 
priced cars, has a majority of the qual- 
ity features found on most high-priced 
cars! See the Quality Chart—take the 
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It is through electricity, of course, that copper renders 
its principal contribution to better living; but the red 
metal serves us in thousands of other useful ways. 


Of especial significance is the fact that today more cop- 
per is being used “per dollar” of new building con- 
struction than ever before. And the replacement of less 
durable materials in existing structures provides a con- 
tinuing outlet for much additional copper. 


In their rolling stock, our railroads employ many 
thousand tons of copper — in electrical uses, signal 
systems, bearings, water piping, heating lines, air con- 
ditioning and air brake systems. In the automobile 
industry, radiators, bushings, chromium plated and other 
parts, together with electrical uses, constitute annually 
one of the largest markets for copper and copper alloys. 


Non-electrical uses in refrigerators and shipbuilding, in 
bank vaults, even in such small things as pins, each 
consume substantial quantities of copper every year. 


Anaconda supplies much of the copper which ultimately 
finds such vital applications, and, through subsidiaries, 
furnishes industry with fabricated copper and copper 
alloys, and a complete line of electrical wires and cables 
of every description. 


copPpEeR—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatly. Essential 
though copper is today to every activity of modern 
man, much is yet to come... .through continued re- 


search and constantly improving methods of fabrication. 
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REVISING THE NEW DEAL re. @ 


President Roosevelt did more than report to 
Congress and offer a new budget. Between the 
lines our national affairs specialists find a radical 
change in administration policies. Into one article 
is telescoped the news which will make headlines 
in the months to come. 


U.S. BUDGET—FOR THE LAYMAN....P. 8 


The original budget is exactly 1,079 pages long 
and is complicated enough for a financial expert 
to decipher. Here, however, is one primer expla- 
nation that really makes cold statistics come 
alive. 


PRESIDE aes POLITICAL 
STRATEGY ae oe 


The President’s new court and cabinet appoint- 
ments will force the figure of the Secretary of 
State more and more into the news. Political 
exigencies will be the prod. This article is an 
exclusive angle on a little known situation. 


JACKSON DAY— 


$2.200.000 P. 10 


Today’s political battles are costly ventures. 
See how the familiar “cover charge” has be- 
come a new form of political assessment. 


rHE HIGH COST OF PEACE spiel ae 


Not since the World War years has Congress 
been asked to expend any such sum for land, 
sea and air defense as the President requested. 
Will the answer be “‘yes?”’ Here are the facts as 
they are viewed on Capitol Hill... in the White 
House. 


NATION’S “TINGE OF RED’ F. 45 


A unanimous report by the House Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities is here 
culled for its most salient points. Will the in- 
quiry be continued? The article gives the clues. 


BACK TO LOG-ROLLING? ray 


Less than three hours after the session began, 
discord and log-rolling reappeared under the 
Capitol dome. An indication, perhaps, of the un- 
certain road along which important legislative 


measures will be traveling. The “legislative road 
map” prepared by our congressional analysts 
includes some significant “detours.” 


THE WAR AS SEEN BY F.D.R P. 20 


Here is the full text of the President’s message 
to Congress on the “State of the Union.” Wheth- 
er the reader approves or disapproves of the 
points made by Mr. Roosevelt . . . the message 
is 1940’s early highspot in national affairs. 


THE ALLIES’ WAR CHEST 


Gold and dollar resources at the Allies’ disposal 
is about $9,000,000,000. This might have led to 
a U.S. industrial war boom. The boom has not 
developed as yet . . . may never develop ... as 
this article carefully explains. 


AMERICA VS. THE AGGRESSORS P. 42 


This country, the article reveals, has definitely 
taken sides in the European conflicts. Here is a 
detailing of the “methods short of war” now be- 
ing applied to the “wrong” sides. 


ON OTHER PAGES 


The Nation’s “Treasure Hunt” 
U.S.-Japanese Relations 

Uncle Sam Takes Stock 

The Labor Week 
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David Lawrence Editorial 
Press Comment on the Message 
Question of the Week—The Third Term 
People of the Week 

The Finance Week 

The Outiook for New Taxes 
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The “Yeas and Nays” 
Washington Whispers 


Cover photograph: President by Wide World; Smoke 
rings by Walton & Hoke. 
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NEW YORK 


Business in Buffalo in 1940 will be paced by increased activity in steel, rail 
equipments, metals, building supplies, flour milling, chemicals, airplanes, 
packing, automobile accessories, paints and machine tools. These and other 
lines will provide more jobs, better jobs, larger pay envelopes, increased retail 
sales. Buffalo is well diversified industrially ... it would be difficult to name 
any type of product not made in her 1,500 factories. 


ONE EVENING NEWSPAPER COVERS 
THE ENTIRE MARKET 


In judging a market the national advertiser asks: Has it good purchasing 
power? The answer for Buffalo is YES. Has it adequate transportation, 
wholesale and retail facilities? Buffalo has these in abundance. Has it an in- 
fluential newspaper with broad coverage, which will develop dealer support 
and consumer confidence? Yes, again—the Buffalo Evening News—Buffa- 
lo’s only evening newspaper—which covers the market completely with a net 
paid circulation of more than 200,000 daily. 


This combination of a profitable market and a great newspaper will 
produce good business in Buffalo for the national advertiser. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH CO., Nasional Representative 
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of the NGM. 


Political thermometer soars . . . maneuvers for world peace... 














trimming the deficit . . . reshuffle of top-flight officials 


Newspaper men have been leading a hectic 
life in Washington since 1940 rolled into town. 
New Year’s eve, of course, started the whole 
thing off. Since then reporters have had little 
chance to catch up on their sleep. 

Biggest stream of news has been cascading 
down from Capitol Hill. The opening of Con- 
gress, two presidential messages, appointments 
to the Supreme Court, cabinet positions and 
diplomatic posts have kept the wires burning. 
In the background is the electric atmosphere 
which opens a general election year. Tempera- 
tures were hitting new lows in the nation’s capi- 
tol last week, but the political thermometer was 
red hot. 


x * * 


Well advertised have been President Roose- 
velt’s ambitions to play an active role in salvag- 
ing the world from chaos. His “state of the 
union” message elaborated them further. Cable 
messages from Europe supply their own inter- 
pretation of the speech. “It will be seen how 
closely the kind of peace which Mr. Roosevelt 
envisages corresponds to the Allies’ peace aims,” 
observed the London Times. “He will scarcely 
think that all other people will follow him on 
this road,” countered the Berlin Diplomatische- 
Politische Korrespondenz. 


x *k * 


Financial pundits are having a field day with 
the budget. Tracking down the fancy book- 
keeping which cut $700,000,000 out of the deficit 
by shifting certain capital accounts from federal 
corporations to the treasury was child’s play for 
those not frightened by an encyclopedia of fig- 
ures. Departmental cuts have put fear into the 
hearts of governmental employes and ruined 
the pet schemes of many bureau chiefs. 


x *k * 


The triple play combination of Biddle to 
Jackson to Murphy which shifted them into new 
offices at the federal Department of Justice and 


the Supreme Court surprised no one. Diplomatic 
changes were likewise anticipated with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of New Deal angel Cromwell’s 
inheritance of the Ottawa portfolio. First of Mr. 
Cromwell’s new duties will be to collaborate with 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle in St. Law- 
rence Waterway negotiations, a pet Roosevelt 
project which has been in and out of the news 
repeatedly since the President left Albany for the 
White House. 


x *k * 


Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees are counting their pennies for the fall 
campaigns. G.O.P. Boss Hamilton announced 
that heavy year-end contributions have pared 
the party deficit down to $150,000. Democrats 
report themselves to be $217,000 in the red. 

Jackson Day dinner exchanges were numer- 
ous as congressional Republican leaders Martin, 
McNary and Austin spurned invitations for free 
admission to the $100 per plate Washington cele- 
bration. Senator Vandenberg wrote “Dear Jim” 
Farley a letter claiming that the first Jackson 
Day affair celebrated a balanced budget in 1835. 
The Civil Service Commission sent out a warn- 
ing to federal employes to observe the Hatch 
law carefully during the heightening pace of po- 
litical activity. 


2 & @ 


While national attention is focused on more 
spectacular events, the Washington government- 
al machine grinds out significant reports that 
will affect the history of 1940. The Supreme 
Court, in three unanimous decisions, asserts 
that rival labor unions can not appeal Labor 
Board designations of collective bargaining units. 
The Federal Communications Commission rec- 
ommends consolidation of Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph wire services. The Dies Com- 
mittee, in its final accounting, makes no legisla- 
tive requests except for an extension of its life. 

Meanwhile, Congress settles down to the busi- 
ness of redrafting the statute book. 
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t 
S Political strategy more and more is to influence the moves of White House 
C and Congress. 
Mr. Roosevelt will be attempting to outmaneuver his opponents inside and 
i outside the party: Mr. Roosevelt's opponents, at the same time, will be attempt- 
ing to outmaneuver the President. 
l The result will be entertaining but hardly helpful to a solution of the 
1 nations problems. 
1 
S 


First score in the game of strategy goes to Mr. Roosevelt. 





f In two moves the President (1) raised State Secretary Hull to ranking posi- 
PS tion as the Roosevelt choice for a successor, (2) made way for Justice Depart- 

; ment's Robert Jackson to shine in the Attorney Generalship and thereby to de- 

? serve Roosevelt support for the Vice Presidency. (See National Week.) 


In other quick moves the President (1) carefully dropped reform and took 
up recovery as the major administration aim, (2) placed upon the shoulders of 
Congress responsibility for improving the state of Federal Government finances 
by raising taxes and cutting expenses. 


Strategic objective: To step out of office on January 20, 1941: to name 
the party ticket in 1940: to save the New Deal from what the President recog-= 
nizes aS a conservative swing in the nation. 





‘V 


Chance of reaching that objective is about 50-50. 


Under heaviest fire in Congress will be New Deal labor laws and Cordell 
Hull's trade agreement program. 





|=), ee. 


White House strategy is to save the Wagner Labor Relation Act by shuffling 
membership in the Labor Relations Board. Elevation of Board Chairman Madden to 
a Federal judgeship would open the way to a reorganization of Board personnel: 
might temper some opposition. 


But: renewed demand is coming from the AFL--ranking labor organization 
--for change in the act itself. Added to employer Support, this demand is like- 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW (Continued) 


ly to prove irresistible in Congress. If pressed, Mr. Roosevelt would accept 
some change in existing law to narrow the powers of the Labor board. : 


White House strategy is to save present powers to negotiate trade agree= 
ments by tying these agreements to the objective of peace. 


Chance of renewing these powers unchanged is about 50-50. If renewed: Trade 
agreements are merely a more scientific way than log-rolling to make tariffs: 
are not really operative during war-time except on a restricted basis. Real 
Significance of these agreements lies in the fact that they are Mr. Hull's 
"baby"; that they are not part of real New Deal policy; that they now are picked 
up by President Roosevelt as a major issue. » 





Importance: By this move Mr. Roosevelt reveals his partiality to Cordell 
Hull at a time when such a revelation is most significant. 





The President's budget of governmental income and outgo for the year that 
Starts next July 1 is important chiefly for its revelation of a continuing prob- 
lem. 


Figures in this budget are simply paper entries: will be far wide of the 
mark a year from now. Sleight-of-hand book-keeping produced a prospective defi- 
cit of 2.2 billion dollars for the fiscal year that starts six months from now. 
More book-keeping held prospective expenditures below 9 billion dollars. With- 
out "doctoring", the budget as offered by the President would look like this: 

Probable outgo: 9 billion dollars. 

Probable income: 6.2 billion dollars. 

Probable deficit: 2.8 billion dollars. 

National debt in July, 1941: 46 billion dollars. 


Even these figures contemplate a reduction in expenditures that President 
Roosevelt does not think that Congress will make. 


Revealed is this fact: 





Finances of the Federal Government are going from bad to worse. There is 
no present prospect that those finances will be brought under control. 


Year after year the National Government is borrowing: roughly, the money 
that it spends for unemployment subsidies, farm subsidies, old-age subsidies and 
pensions. 


Key to a future balance in the Federal budget will be found only in recovery 
for business that will reduce subsidy demands and produce revenue increase. 





Drift in foreign affairs is away from isolation for the U.S.; is toward B 
more participation in world affairs. k 


Ways gradually will be found to extend material aid to the Allies. 
President is sincere in his belief that American military aid will not be 


offered to help straighten out the affairs of Europe; is equally confident that 
other kinds of aid--short of war--can and should be offered. 
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The National Week » « « 
REVISING THE NEW DEAL 


Recovery Above Reform Is the Slogan: No New Experiments 


The strategical purpose: 
to win back right wing, 
dress ranks for election 


For the first time in eight vears Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is offering Congress no new 
experiment. 

For the first time in the same eight 
years, Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to alter 
some of his old experiments. 

Through seven years Congress labored 
to create the New Deal. In the eighth year 
Congress will start the job of revising its 
creation. 

Said Mr. Roosevelt to Congress: “In the 
’30’s we have been building soundly a new 
order of things.” But then: “In . . . the 
*40’s, with our program of social improve- 
ment started, we must continue to carry 
on the processes of recovery so as to pre- 
serve our gains and provide jobs at living 
wages.” 


Time for Revision 


Thus the President kisses off more re- 
form and takes up the cry of recovery. 

This shift of position not only is re- 
vealed to Congress. The same shift is 
stressed to White House visitors; it is im- 
pressed upon New Dealers themselves; it 
isa hint that the time is at hand for revis- 
ing the New Deal. 

THE GOAL: To win back party con- 
servatives. To regain White House leader- 
ship. To get set for a coming election. To 
try in this way to keep control of any New 
Deal revising that may lie ahead. 

Specifically, shifts in emphasis and defi- 
nite revision are to center in the following 


fields: 


Pump-Priming Passe 

PUMP-PRIMING: A basic new deal 
theory is that the Government, by spend- 
ing borrowed money, can bolster private 
business. 

Word support will continue to be given 
to this theory. Actual support on any broad 
scale will be denied. The explanation? Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his right turn, is passing by 
the 5 billion dollar lend-spend plan that he 
tried to sell to Congress only six months 
ago. 

This is not only revision, but abandon- 
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ment, of a New Deal plan for Government 
directed investment banking that was most 
important in its implications. 

Real reason for this abandonment lies in 
one fact. The fact: President Roosevelt is 
confident that war demands are going to 
prime the pump of American business in 
the period ahead. The President is told 
tht real war will start with spring. He is 
informed that the United States will of 
necessity become a supply base once the 
heavy bombing starts. His advisers sug- 
gest that war will change the whole busi- 
ness picture in the period ahead. 


In the Field of Labor 
LABOR LAWS: Here the President is 


maneuvering to temper the probable re- 
vision. 
The New Deal has given labor broad 





No new experiments. 

Oid experiments go under the 
microscope. 

How President Roosevelt is call- 
ing the turn from the decade of 
the ‘30's to the decade of the ‘40's 
by a shift from reform to recovery. 

A view of the ;evisions in old 
experiments that now are pro- 
posed. 





protections, involving a shift in the bal- 
ance of power within industry. A reaction 
has set in against the attempt by Govern- 
ment to regulate relations between employ- 
er and employee. Mr. Roosevelt is prepar- 
ing to make changes in labor board admin- 
istration and wage hour law regulations in 
the hope that those changes will overcome 
some objections. 

But: The President is prepared to ac- 
cept some change both in the law that 
governs collective bargaining and the law 
that limits hours of work in industry. 


Subsidies for Farmers 

FARM CONTROLS: Under the New 
Deal the vast agricultural industry—big- 
gest single industry in the nation—has 


come under broad control by Government. 

Control in agriculture is based almost 
wholly upon the use of subsidies to induce 
individual farmers to comply with Govern- 
ment regulations. Mr. Roosevelt now pro- 
poses to reduce some of these subsidies. 

Likewise: The President is cool to 
the proposal of his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that a special tax be created to raise 
money so that existing subsidies may be 
maintained. 

Here President Roosevelt appears ready 
to go farther than his party in Congress. 


Trade Agreement Policy 
TRADE AGREEMENTS: Most signif- 


icant is the President’s vigorous support of 
the plan by which the American State 
Department seeks to overcome barriers 
that stand in the way of free world trade. 
This plan of reciprocal trade agreements 
is a virtual dead-letter during war-time. 
Among New Deal experiments it is the 
ugly duckling—out of sorts in principle 
with the nationalistic controls of recent 
years. 

Real New Dealers are not at all friendly 
to trade agreements; yet Mr. Roosevelt 
embraces them as a basic tenet of his 
new policy. 


Taxes and Defense 
TAXES: The President definitely is 


abandoning his long-held idea of taxation 
for reform. He is accepting the revisions of 
past years that change new deal reform 
taxes. Rvturned by Mr. Roosevelt to 
Congress is the whole problem of revenue 
raising. 

ARMAMENT: New Dealers have feared 
most of all, that armament would become 
a major factor in Government policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt is stressing armament in his new 
plans. 

Raised is this question: will conserva- 
tives be won over by the shift in New 
Deal direction? 

Essentially, the answer is: no. 

A New Deal, even in moderately revised 
form, still is the New Deal. 

Noted in Congress is a tendency to 
observe that turns in White House direc- 
tion have come before, but have not 
lasted. Spending and labor law change 
will be the cénter of argument. 
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The National Week 





The Budget—For Laymen: 
What the Figures Mean 


Annual Guess—Plus Hopes—of Income und Outgo: 
How the Totals Unmatch for Fiscal Year 1940 


Nine billions involved. 
A drop below this year. 
An obdurate debt ceiling. 


Each January, a President is required 
by law to guess at the amount of money 
he thinks the Government will spend and 
the amount that he thinks it will take in 
during the year that begins six months 
later. 

Each year, Presidents make their guess 
in a document the size of a New York 
telephone directory. And each year they 
guess wrong. 

But, none the less, the practice is in- 
teresting, and now Mr. Roosevelt has 
made his seventh guess in what is known 
as the “The Budget.” His guess is for the 
period from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1941— 
a period that may cover six months of 
a successor’s term. 


Outside Guess, 9 Billion 


The President now thinks that—every- 
thing being equal—the Federal Govern- 
ment can scrape along on 8.4 billion dollars 
during this future year, if old-age insurance 
payments are counted out, or 9 billion if 
they are counted in. In either case, his 
guess is that the Government will be able 
to operate for 600 million dollars less than 
it is operating in the present year. 

Further: Mr. Roosevelt guesses that the 
Government will take in 5.5 billions in the 
new year compared with 5.1 billions in 
the present year. 

If Congress makes the President’s guess 
come true by approving his suggested ap- 
propriations, then the Government will 
need to borrow or to scrape together from 
other sources only 2.9 billion dollars. Dur- 
ing the present year the Government is 
having to borrow 3.9 billions. 


Limit on National Debt 

But here a complication enters. 

Congress has said that this nation’s debt 
may not rise above 45 billion dollars. If the 
President spends what he thinks it is 
necessary to spend the debt will reach 46 
billions. This means that something has 
to happen if the debt issue is to be avoided. 

Mr. Roosevelt offered Congress two 
ideas for avoiding change in the debt limit 
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—passing that problem on to the next 
President. One idea is to take back 700 
million dollars that has been advanced to 
Government corporations that aren’t using 
the money. The second idea is to vote 
new taxes sufficient to raise 460 millions. 


Four Important If’s 

The result is this: 

If Congress spends no more than the 
President suggests, 

If present taxes yield all the revenue the 
President expects, 

If 700 millions can be taken back from 
Government corporations, 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 
In his hands .. . the budget 


If Congress will vote 460 million more 
in taxes, 

Then: The national debt on July 1, 1941, 
will be just under 45 billion dollars. 


When Savings are Unkind 


There are many chances of a slip in this 
schedule. For one thing, Mr. Roosevelt is 
asking Congress to cut 300 millions from 
farm subsidies. For another thing he is 
asking Congress to cut 400 millions from 
work relief and CCC camps. All of these 


projects command wide support in Con- 
gress. Then, for a third thing, the Presi- 
dent already is advised that Congress does 
not like the idea of new taxes. 

There is almost no doubt, however, that 
Congress will approve expenditures equal 
to or higher than the President’s proposed 
8.4 billions. 


Spending of the Money 


That raises the question of what the 
country will get in return for those billions. 
Mr. Roosevelt says that the money will be 
spent as follows: 


National defense............ $1,800,000,000 
Work relief programs.... 1,300,000,000 
Farm programs.............. 900,000,000 
Public works, ete........... 1,100,000,000 


Old age; other pensions 1,200,000,000 


Interest on debt............ 1,100,000,000 
Regular departments.... 1,000,000,000 


Added up those spending figures equal 
the 8.4 billion dollars that the President 
thinks should pay for the things the coun- 
try needs in the year that starts next July. 


Where to Find the Money? 


Where to find the money to pay for a 
standard of Government operation that 
high is the question. 

Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, insists 
that this standard is too high and should 
be reduced to 7 billions. He then would 
increase taxes to a point where those taxes 
would yield those billions. The increase 
would need to be 1.5 billions above the 
prospective tax income for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that expenditures 
cannot safely be cut more than he pro- 
poses that they be cut, without upsetting 
business. His idea is that recovery suf- 
ficient to produce a tax income of 8 billions 
from present taxes is the only answer to 
the budget problem. 

All today’s budget does is to call atten- 
tion to that financial problem. 

It offers no solutioa to the problem; nor 
does it picture exactly what may be the 
problem in the period covered. 

Mounting debt is a measure of con- 
tinuing depression. 

The one “out” to a budget of income and 
outgo that is continually unbalanced is be- 
ing suggested in a plan that the President 
advanced in 1939. 

That plan is to develop for the Govern- 
ment two budgets — one an operating 
budget; the second a budget of “invest- 
ment”. Investments are of unknown value 
until some time in the future, and debt 
created for “investment” would not appear 
as debt until the investment is lost. 
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The National Week 





STRATEGY OF HIGH POLITICS 


The Moves Behind the President's Appointments 


Why Mr. Murphy was chosen 
for the bench; why Mr. Jackson 
is groomed for future 


3 ©The plans for the future that President 


| Roosevelt is shaping, now are beginning to 
take obvious form. 

Those plans, like the plans of any Presi- 
dent, must fit into the grand strategy of 
an office that must of necessity have a 
strategy. 

It is as a strategist that Mr. Roosevelt 

' most prides himself. Nothing pleases him 
more than a move on the chess board of 
politics that traps an opponent or permits 
a bold advance. Yet few things are harder 
than for a president approaching an end of 
a term in office to keep the upper hand in 
the strategy of politics. 

The game starts on the basis of this con- 
clusion: Mr. Roosevelt clearly wants, and 
intends at this time, to leave office one 
year from now. 

This fact, political strategists point out, 
does no more than post the problem. 

If he is to leave office Mr. Roosevelt, 
naturally, wants to have the privilege of 
saying who shall succeed him as the repre- 
sentative of his party in seeking the presi- 
dency. But just as naturally the President’s 
opponents want the same privilege. 


Players and Their Roles 

At this point comes the play of per- 
sonalities. That play must be represented 
in terms of individuals. The individuals 
who fit into the President’s present stra- 
tegic moves, and the parts that they play, 
are here described. 

CORDELL HULL: Mr. Hull, as Secre- 


tary of State, is identified intimately with 


) this country’s policy of negotiating recipro- 


cal trade agreements with other nations. 
The secretary’s interests are centered in 
this policy. 

When President Roosevelt used his mes- 
sage to Congress to throw the weight of 
| the White House back of continuance of 
» Mr. Hull’s trade agreement powers the 
President placed his Secretary of State in 
| the list of those individuals who obviously 
| are acceptable to him as a successor. 
| By this move, the President (1) kept 
Secretary Hull in the fold of the New Deal 
and (2) showed that he thinks foreign af- 





fairs will be a major consideration during 
the years just ahead. 
The President needs an individual out 
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Between Them There May Be Much 


front who can serve to keep his opponents 
from rallying around an individual not 
satisfactory to the White House. He has 
such an individual in Cordell Hull, who 
stands today as the President’s favorite. 


One Man to the Ermine 

FRANK MURPHY: at one time Mr. 
Roosevelt toyed with the idea of Mr. 
Murphy as his choice for a successor or 
for second place on the ticket. Mr. Murphy 
did not click politically, but he remained 
an ardent New Dealer and an effective 
attorney general. 

Now Attorney General Murphy becomes 
Justice Murphy of the Supreme Court, 
taking his place with Justices Black, Reed, 
Frankfurter and Douglas as the New Deal 
majority on that highest of courts. By this 
move the President assured a liberal court 
viewpoint for the future. But he did more 
than that. 

In the moves to date, Mr. Roosevelt has 
succeeded in maintaining the upper hand. 
The President’s opponents are doing the 
guessing; strategy calls for the President 
to try to keep those opponents guessing. 


Robert Jackson’s Future 

ROBERT JACKSON: the one New 
Dealer among all New Dealers in whom 
Mr. Roosevelt is most interested is youth- 
ful Robert Jackson. It is agreed that if the 


President could have his way he would 
pick Mr. Jackson as his successor. But 
Bob Jackson is not known to the nation. 
When Mr. Murphy becomes Mr. Justice 
Murphy, Robert Jackson will become At- 
torney General Jackson who can become 
widely known to the nation. And, widely 
known, Mr. Jackson can become the Presi- 
dent’s choice for vice-president in 1940. 


Some Minor Strotegy 

FRANCIS BIDDLE: as Robert Jack- 
son steps out of his present office—that of 
solicitor general of the United States— 


into his shoes will step former Labor 
Board Chairman, now Judge, Francis 


Biddle. Judge Biddle will resign as a mem- 
ber of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
to take his new job. That bit of strategy 
permits another. 

J. WARREN MADDEN: into the 
judgeship that Judge Biddle resigns may 
go present Labor Board Chairman J. War- 
ren Madden and with Mr. Madden’s pro- 
motion would come a shift in control of the 
Labor Relations Board—now the center of 
the attack on the New Deal. Mr. Roose- 
velt then could move to alter board poli- 
cies to tamper opposition. 

Such are the strategic moves; the latest 
plays by which a president seeks to plan 
for the future and to outsmart his op- 
ponents. 





More than 100 years separate the command of Major 
General Andrew Jackson and Postmaster General James 
Farley over the rank and file of the Democratic Party. 
Old Hickory, leading an army of deserving office-seekers, 
stormed the Capital in 1829 with the battle-cry “Turn the 
rascals out!” Big Jim, in a dollar-conscious 20th Century, 
passes the plate among grateful office-holders to “Keep 
the Party in!” 

Modern political battles are expensive. To fill the 
Democratic war chest, National Chairman Farley in 1936 
sent invitations to party stalwarts throughout the coun- 
try to wine and dine the memory of the Hero of New 
Orleans. For the privilege of attending these Jackson Day 
fiestas, the cover charge came to $100 per head in Wash- 
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ington and somewhat less at other banquets. When the 
tablecloths were cleared away, the Democratic National 
Committee reported proceeds of $296,000 to Congression- 
al recorders. 

Jackson Day dinners in succeeding years have brought 
similarly gratifying returns. In 1937 contributions 
jumped to $422,000, almost a quarter of which was de- 
rived from the Washington affair. After a $415,000 take 
in 1938, the Democratic Party was able to balance its 
books for the first time in history, only to slip back into 
the red after fall election expenses were paid. Last year, 
files in Congress reveal, $322,000 was solicited from Dem- 
ocrats for the privilege of dining out on January 8. 

Democratic Treasurer Oliver A. Quayle, jr., predicts 
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N0,000 FOR DEMOCRATS: 


F Political Assessment 


that Jackson Day committees will hand over $750,000 
this year. This banner figure, he believes, will be achieved 
by several weeks’ drive that covered every one of the 
48 States. Party members in outlying counties and small- 
er localities could qualify for tickets that would enable 
them to be seen at Jackson Day celebrations in metro- 
politan centers by subscribing $25 to State canvassers. 
(In New York the fee was $50). Invitations in Wash- 
ington were issued at the old rate of $100 per plate. Hatch 
Act limitations on some of the former methods of pres- 
suring those on the invitation list were balanced by the 
automatic sanctions of a General Election Year. If the 
estimated three-quarters of a million is realized, the 
books will show that Jackson Day has been worth 
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$2,200,000 to party coffers over the past five years. 

In Washington, Jackson Day dinner invitations have 
been received annually by about 4,000 party backers, 
members of Congress and administrative office-holders. 
One in four accept. Insiders say that the list includes 
those in jobs paying upward from $4,600 per annum. As 
before, even the President pledged his $100 in advance 
this year to dine on Terrapin soup, lobster newburg, filet 
mignon and spumoni ice cream in the Mayflower ball- 
room. For Democrats a Jackson Day dinner is a com- 
mand performance to show practical concern for party 
finances, which started 1940 with a deficit of $217,000 
against the approaching demands of another Presidential 
campaign. 
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THE HIGH COST OF PEACE 


What Americans Must Pay for Record Defense System’ 


Payment by tax or loan? 
The dilemma of Congress. 
The price to each citizen 


Americans are now asked by their Presi- 
dent to pay more for peace than ever be- 
fore in the nation’s history. 

Cost of national defense is the only main 
item in the President’s new budget that 
shows an increase. In three years it has 
jumped from one billion dollars a year to 
1.5 billions and now—for the 1941 fiscal 
y-ar—to 1.8 billions. 

For the average citizen, this new de- 
fense program means $14 out of the purse 
of every man, woman and child in the 
country. The present year’s program cost 
$11 and last year’s $8 per capita. 


Burden on Low-Wage Group 


Further, the 1,800-million-dollar defense 
program means that the average citizen 
will be spending as much for defense of the 
homeland as the average member of a low- 
income American family spends for some 
of the necessities of life. 

Fourteen dollars per capita for defense 
compares with $7 per person spent by the 
nation’s lowest-income third for medical 
care; with $5 for automobile expenses; 
with $4 for haircuts, shaves and other 
items of personal care; with $3.50 for 
smoking supplies and $1.50 for education. 


Alarmist Talk Discounted 


Steep as the new defense costs are, the 
President believes they are conservative. 
Speaking to Congress last week he said: 
“TI am asking the Congress for Army and 
Navy increases, which are based not on 
panic but on common sense. They are not 
as great as enthusiastic alarmists seek. 
They are not as small as unrealistic persons 
claiming superior private information 
would demand.” 

Congress appears to second the Presi- 
rent’s opinion. Representatives Andrew 
May (Dem.), of Kentucky, and Carl Vin- 
son (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
House military and naval committees, 
were ready to vote one billion dollars each 
for the Army and Navy. 

So imbued is Mr. Vinson with the spirit 
of national defense that he is offering a 
bill to authorize construction of 95 war- 
ships and 3,000 planes for the Army at a 
cost of $1,300,000,000. Chairman May im- 
patiently called his committee to meet 
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even before Congress convened. Among 
proposals it is considering is one by rep- 
resentative Snyder (Dem.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House military ap- 
propriations subcommittee. He asks that 
Army plane strength be enlarged from 
5,500 to 8,000 and that from 30,000 to 
50,000 soldiers be added to the Regular 
Army. 

One enthusiast, a Republican, Represen- 
tative Maas of Minnesota, favors 10,000 
planes for the Army and 6,000 for the 
Navy. But this brings no gasps of surprise 
because national defense is one field where 
the President’s plea for national unity is 
expected to work. 


Bid for Unusual Power 


Republicans are not so carried away by 
defense spirit, however, that they will 
vote increased defense powers to the Presi- 
dent without a murmur. In fact, the new 





—Wide World 
SECRETARY and MRS. EDISON 
An old law amended? 


Secretary of the Navy, Charles Edison, 
started a fight on the first day of the ses- 
sion by asking that an old World War law 
be amended to give the President power 
to take over factories and shipping in case 
of a peacetime national emergency. The 
President now has these powers only in 
case of war. 

Barely finished with kissing his wife for 


the benefit of news photographers (see pic- 
ture), the newly inducted Secretary asked 
Congress to give the President power to: 
order ships and war materials he consid-7 
ers necessary, take possession of any fac- 
tory if its owner refuses to comply with g 
the President’s orders, cancel or modify 
any contract and take possession of any|) 
factory if its owner refuses to comply!) 
with such cancellation or modification,” 
commandeer the whole or any part of the j 
output of a factory, take over any fac-7 
tory regardless of its contracts or agree- 7 
ments. 

By way of explanation, Secretary Edison : 
told the House naval appropriations sub-7 
committee that his request for emergency 7 
peacetime powers was “just routine,” and|/ 
added “there is no implication whatsoever, 
of any fear that the United States is in)’ 
imminent danger of being drawn into they 
war.” Even so, his request is sticking in 
Congressional throats. 


Taxing to Pay the Bill 

Paying for 1,800 millions of new defense 
spending is a first order of business for) 
Congress. The President urges a pay-as-we- 
go program to cover emergency outlays 
estimated at $460,000,000 and he advocates 
new taxes as the method. More specifical-|/ 
ly, he is believed to favor a blanket super-)) 
tax. The exact method, however, will bel) 
left for Congress to determine. ; 

For its 800 million dollars the Army ex) 
pects to get: 

An initial protective force of 600,000) 
regular soldiers, reservists and national 
guardsmen, semi-automatic rifles and other} 
equipment for a force of this size, tanks|} 
and other mechanized equipment for thef) 
new streamlined divisions, more anti-air-| 
craft material, new barracks, 16 million¥ 
dollars for educational orders, funds for 
record training programs, $72 millions for 
aircraft, large news sums for chemical war- 
fare, seacoast defenses and defense at 
Panama. 


eat 
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Navy Expectations. 

The Navy expects to buy with its bil- 
lion dollars: 

Speeded production on present program 
of 98 vessels, as many planes as 76 mil- 
lion dollars will pay for, a doubled program 
of altering vessels, 369 millions for replace- 
ment of naval vessels, manpower enough 
to bring the navy close to peace-time lim- | 
its of enlisted personnel. 


SO en oe 
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Nation’s Treasure Hunt: 
Quest for Rare Metals 


Government Prospectors Ranging All the States 
in Search for Self-Sufficiency in Wartime 


Vital minerals we need. 
Tin the hardest to find. 
Their uses for defense 


Tucked away in the president’s new 
budget is a request for $495,000 to pay for 
a treasure hunt, a search that may mean 
the difference between victory and defeat, 
if this country ever goes to war again. 

Trained scientists of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey are now 
in the field—Alaska to Georgia—iapping, 
scratching, probing, sampling American 
soil. This money would keep them going 
another year. 

Their hunt is for strategic minerals, 
metals needed in wartime but not pro- 
duced at home in commercial quantities. 
The minerals: tin, nickel, manganese, 
chromium, mercury, tungsten and anti- 
mony. 


Needs of Army and Navy 

And that is where the Army and Navy 
come in. 

When a bomber like the four-engined 
Consolidated just built for the Army Air 
Corps (see cut) rolls off the assembly line 
it is made up of metals from all parts of 
the world: tin from British Malaya, nickel 
from Canada, manganese from Russia or 
Brazil, chromium from Rhodesian ore, 
mercury from Spain or Italy, tungsten and 
antimony from China. 

What the generals and admirals fear is 
that in time of war the U. S. might be cut 
off from overseas supplies of these minerals. 
They do not want to repeat the world war 
experience of artificial prices, rationed sup- 
plies, near disaster. 


Piling up Metal Stocks 

Congress acted last spring. 

A new law authorized (1) purchase of 
stockpiles of certain strategic minerals; (2) 
investigation of domestic supplies. 

This year ten million dollars is being 
spent for stockpiles of tungsten, manga- 
nese, chrome ore and tin. Next year fif- 
teen millions may be spent. Stockpiles 
come chiefly from abroad. 

At home, the task of finding strategic 
minerals brings the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey into the picture. 
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Here is what they are finding: 

Tin is the treasure-hunter’s knottiest 
problem. This country uses normally one- 
half the world’s supply, produces only two- 
tenths of one per cent of its needs, imports 
the rest from Malaya, Dutch Indies, 
Bolivia. 

So government geologists are now seek- 
ing tin chiefly on Alaska’s Seward Penin- 
sula; near Tinton, S. D.; King’s Mountain, 
N.C.; Gaffney, S.C. and Majuba Hill, Nev. 
Not enough has been found to make the 
Army and Navy optimistic. 

Recently a metallurgical discovery has 
been reported which claims that an alumi- 
num alloy can be substituted for some tin 
uses, but officials are doubtful. 

Nickel ranks next as a problem. This 
country uses 40 per cent of the world’s 
nickel, produces less than one-half of one 
per cent of needs. Geologists are hunting 
nickel now at Hemlock, Va.; Gold Hill, 
Col.; in southeastern Alaska and in Ne- 
vada. Comforting to the Army, however, 
is the knowledge that nearby Canada is 
the world’s largest producer of nickel. 

Manganese is the best known mineral 
deficiency. Supplies are being investigated 





at Artillery Peak, Ariz.; near Philipsburg 
and Butte, Mont.; at Batesville, Ark. and 
Cartersville, Ga. During the world war, 
at prices five times normal, this country 
produced 35 per cent of its manganese 
needs, will do better next time. Nearby, 
however, are Cuban deposits which the 
Army hopes to use. 

Chromium is being found by magnetic 
surveys and there is optimism about this 
metal, though the United States produces 
only one per cent of its needs. In the world 
war tripled prices brought out 45 per 
cent of national needs and newly dis- 
covered techniques will raise that figure. 
Oregon, California, Montana and Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, are being probed for 
new supplies. 

Mercury makes the _ treasure-hunters 
happiest and is taking the lion’s share of 
their funds. A violet-ray beam is turning 
up new supplies, especially in California 
and Northern Nevada, though other areas 
are being investigated in the Terlingut 
region of Texas. Geologists think high war 
prices would make the U. S. self-sufficient 
in mercury. 


Antimony for Bullets 

Antimony, needed in bullets, is not com- 
mon in the United States. Ten per cent of 
needs are produced here, the rest comes 
mainly from China, but in the world war 
30 per cent of needs were mined here. 
Antimony is being sought now in Idaho, 
California and Nevada but continues to 
elude the experts. 

Official treasure-hunters have hopes of 
solving the strategic minerals problem. 


—Wide World 


THE ARMY’S NEWEST BOMBER: Warming up for its test flight is the Army's new 
land bomber capable of a 325-mile-an-hour speed. Boon to manufacturers is the 
investigation of strategic war materials, required in airplane construction. 
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A Victory Without Guns: 
U. S. Power in Orient 


Our Lapsing Trade Treaty With Japan: 
Effect on Sphere of Influence in Far East 


Strong American hope that 
Nippon will ease tactics 
in China, both war and trade 


American business, with the help of the 
State Department, will shortly become the 
major outside factor in the far east. 

This happens January 26 when the 
1911 commercial treaty which the United 
States has had with Japan expires, leaving 
business relations with the empire on a 
day-to-day basis. 

A shrewd triumvirate—President Roose- 
velt, Secretary of State Hull and Ambas- 
sador Joseph C. Grew—matching Orien- 
tal cunning, have maneuvered until now 
this country is in a position to influence 
Japan’s policy in China. 

To achieve this the United States fleet 
had to be dramatically shifted back to 
the Pacific last Spring, naval forces at 
Hawaii and the Philippines had to be 
quietly reenforced, the trade treaty had 
to be denounced, and Ambassador Grew 
had to warn prominent Japanese in a 
speech that Americans do not like their 
interference with American 


China. 





business in 


Japan’s War Needs 

Most potent weapon of diplomacy, how- 
ever, is in the hands of American business. 

This country’s share in war goods sold to 
Japan in 1938—a typical year for the 
Sino-Japanese conflict—was 56 per cent. 
In many cases, the percentage was much 
higher. Some of the supplies are not ob- 
tainable outside the United States in im- 
portant quantities, especially while Europe 
is at war. 

For instance, 90 per cent of Japan’s 
copper came from the United States, 90 
per cent of scrap iron and steel, 82 per 
cent of ferro-alloys, 76 per cent of air- 
craft and parts, 67 per cent of metal- 
working machinery, 65 per cent of petro- 
leum and its products, 65 per cent of au- 
tomobiles, parts and accessories, 53 per 
cent of other iron and steel semi-manu- 
factures, 45 per cent of lead, 33 per cent 
of hides and skins and 32 per cent of in- 
ternal combustion engines. 

Danger in the situation for Japan is that 
an important number in Congress are will- 
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ing to vote an embargo of these war goods. 

The theory is that it may be worth- 
while to sacrifice a few months of trade in 
war goods with Japan to bring Nippon to 
terms on such questions as the Open Door 
in China, integrity of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment and freedom for Western business 
on the Chinese mainland. 


High Card Held by U.S. 
Their ace card: Japan’s sales of silk, 
canned fish and other specialties to the 





—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR GREW 
Shrewd Triumvirate ... No.3 


United States are normally one-fifth of 
Nippon’s foreign trade. These sales pro- 
vide the Empire with foreign exchange 
which is used to buy war goods in world 
markets. For America, however, trade to 
Japan is relatively unimportant—only one- 
thirteenth of our foreign trade in a nor- 
mal year. 

The Mikado’s soldiers need American 
materials to fight China’s renewed re- 
sistance, especially now that Russia is in- 
creasing armed aid to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek. Also, hope is buoyed 
in Washington by the fact that Tokyo 
has promised to open the Yangtze and 
Pearl rivers. 


A Crackdown 
on Sabotage 


Public enemy number one for the Amer- 
ican people this year is the foreign spy 
and saboteur. 

Blue-ribbon Federal grand juries are be- 
ing called in Washington and New York 
to look into: 

1. Espionage “on both coasts”. 

2. Anti-Semitic activities believed to be 
inspired by a foreign power. 

3. Reports of sabotage in Michigan au- 
to factories and in aircraft and munitions 
plants. 

4. Suspected subversive activities by 
three alleged Communist organizations and 
eight individuals, some of them nationally 
known Communist party officials. 

President Roosevelt’s new budget allots 
three and a half million dollars to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for investiga- 
tive work, much of which will go toward 
a spy hunt. 

Suspected spies and saboteurs who can- 
not be caught red-handed will be prose 
cuted, wherever possible, under income 
tax, passport and foreign agents’ registra- 
tion laws. 

Spawned by war abroad, the interna- 
tional spy now occupies the same unwel- 
come spotlight that shone, during prohi- 
bition days, on the gangster and later on 
the kidnapper. 

Until recently spy cases investigated by 
the FBI averaged only 35 a year. In 1938 
the number jumped to 250, last year to 
1,651. 


Four Are Imprisoned 

Now guests of the United States in Fed- 
eral penitentiaries are Gunther Gustave 
Rumrich, Johanna Hoffman, Erich Glaser 
and Otto Herman Voss, convicted a year 
ago of espionage on behalf of Germany. 
Seizure of these spies, however, was real- 
ly only warm-up practice for the wide 
counter-espionage drive that is now gain- 
ing momentum. 

Interest in this hue and cry against 
spies is kept at white heat by an annual 
report of the Dies committee published 
last week. It that one million 
Americans are identified with subversive, 
foreign-inspired movements. 

Even liberal-minded President Roose- 
velt last week warned Congress against 
foreign doctrines in a plea for national 
unity. Soberly, however, he cautioned also 
against “partisan groups at home who 
wrap themselves in a false mantle of 
Americanism to promote their own ad- 
vantage”. 


asserts 
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THE NATION’S ‘TINGE OF RED’ 


Dies Committee’s Findings: Groups it Accuses and Exonerates 


A unanimous report. 
Labor's bill of health. 
Inquiry field still open 


Out of the clouds of controvery which 
have dimmed much of the work of the 
special House committee to investigate un- 
American activities, there emerged last 
week a unanimous report which apparently 
spells continuation of the committee. 

Qualifications surround the report, which 
marked expiration of the authority of the 
committee, yet there are many direct as- 
sertions, naming individuals and organiza- 
tions as engaged in un-American activities 
knowingly or as catspaws. 


A Tribute to Compromise 

That the report was unanimous is a 
tribute to compromise, for the committee 
is composed of men of widely differing po- 
litical philosophies. Representative Dies 
(Dem.) , of Texas, the chairman, and Rep- 
resentative Starnes (Dem.), of Alabama, 
are regarded in Washington as “conser- 
vatives”; Representatives Dempsey 





—Harris & Ewing 
REP. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
There is work to be done... 


(Dem.), of New Mexico, and Casey 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, are listed as 
New Dealers; Representative Voorhis 
(Dem.) , of California, has the reputation 
of an outstanding liberal; Representatives 
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Mason, of Illinois, and Thomas, of New 
Jersey, are the Republican members. 

In the absence of Chairman Dies, re- 
ported ill at his Texas home, the report was 
presented to the House by Representative 
Starnes as acting chairman. During the 
special session, Mr. Dies introduced a res- 
olution to continue the committee. Rep- 
resentative Dempsey, a member of the 
rules committee, to which this resolution 
was referred, is counted upon to see that it 
is reported favurably. Apparently all mem- 
bers feel there is more work for the com- 
mittee to do. 


Highlights of Report 

The committee’s report in general finds: 

Activities opposed to the interests of 
the United States, directed by foreign gov- 
ernments; 

Decrease in the influence of such activ- 
ities in recent months; 

That “on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented to the committee, not over 1,000,000 
people in the United States can be said tc 
have been seriously affected by these es- 
sentially foreign or un-American activi- 
ties”; 

That “front organizations” are a com- 
mon device in spreading foreign isms, and 
that well-meaning persons should be care- 
ful when joining high-sounding organiza- 
tions to examine their activities and their 
control; 

That Communists have made an effort 
to gain control of labor unions; 

That Nazi and Fascist groups have pro- 
moted their work by attempts to arouse 
racial and religious intolerance. 


Suspect Organizations 

The committee reported that “the fol- 
lowing organizations are properly class- 
ified as ‘front organizations’ of the Com- 
munist party; 

“American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy; International Workers’ Order; 
American Student Union; Friends of the 
Soviet Union; National Negro Congress; 
Southern Negro Youth Congress; League 
of American Writers; Workers’ Alliance; 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign; North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy; Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade.” 

Regarding the international labor de- 
fense, the report states that while some 
non-Communists have supported its ef- 
forts, “the committee has established that 


it is, essentially, the legal defense arm of 
the Communist party of the United 
States.” 

The Young Communist League, a mi- 
nority group, the committee said, “has at 
times exerted an influence on the Amer- 
icon Youth Congress out of all proportion 
to its size.” 


As to Labor Organizations 

Communists had little success in at- 
tempting to bore from within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the report states, 
adding that the “overwhelming majority 
of the members of the CIO, as well as the 
president, are not Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers,” but the leadership 
of some 10 or 12 of the 48 constituent 
unions “is more than tinged with Com- 
munism.” 

In that connection, the report names 
the National Maritime Union; United Can- 
nery, Packing and Allied Workers; Fed- 
eration of Architects, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians; Fur Workers International Union; 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union; Transport Workers’ 





—Harris & Ewing 


REP. JOE STARNES 
... and this is the time 


Union; United Office and Professional 
Workers’ Union; American Communica- 
tions Association; United Electrical Radio 
and Mechanical Workers of America; and 
United Furniture Workers of America. 
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When Uncle Sam Takes Stock 


Deeds and Needs of Nation as Outlined by Cabinet Chiefs 


Resources and markets. 
Status of jobless millions. 
The Highway to Security 


The authors of the Constitution specified 
that the President “may require the opin- 
ion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.” 

Last week, while preparing his message 
on “the State of the Union” in fulfillment 
of another Constitutional requirement, 
Franklin Roosevelt was in possession of 
annual reports submitted by his Cabinet 
aides. 

Within the voluminous records of what 
each department had accomplished in the 
public service during the year, the Presi- 
dent found numerous suggestions as to the 
needs of the nation. If, as in parliamen- 
tary nations, Cabinet officers appeared on 
the floor of the legislature to plea the 
cause of their departments, Congress might 
have heard the following opinions: 


HENRY A. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture: 


It has been evident for years that the 
central problem of American agriculture is 
the problem of its relationship to the world 
market. The importance of this central 
problem has not been lessened by the fact 
that Europe is again at war. 

It would of course be folly to regard the 
new war as in any way a solution of the 
farm problem. Even should it cause cer- 
tain prices to rise, so that differentials may 
for a time not be necessary between prices 
at home and prices abroad, the need for 
protecting the home market against the 
influence of the world market will return 
with the return of peace. 

Hence the outbreak of hostilities is not 
a reason for abandoning our efforts to con- 
serve the soil, to keep our farm output in 
adjustment with the current and prospec- 
tive demand, and to establish a rural- 
urban balance on the basis of equitable 
price relationships. On the contrary, it is 
a reason for strengthening our machinery 
to accomplish these ends. 

Such machinery has already demon- 
strated its usefulness as a means of adjust- 
ment to war conditions. After the war, if 
drastic farm adjustment must again be 
nade, it will be a safeguard against market 
demoralization. 
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FRANK MURPHY, 
Attorney General: 


The growing complexities of our eco- 
nomic and social life and modern develop- 
ments of governmental functions in re- 
spect to them, have led to an extensive 
and increasing use of the administrative 
process for the determination of legal 
rights. 

While the administrative process is not 
novel, it has had a rapid growth in recent 
years. It has come to stay and is as much 
a part of the Government as is the judi- 
cial process. With a view to making a 
comprehensive study of the administrative 
process in the Federal Government, and 
suggesting whatever improvements may 
appear to be necessary, I appointed a com- 





Cabinet chiefs have handed in 
their annual reports to the Presi- 
dent. If Congress could hear these 
officers in person, here would be 
the gist of the suggestions they 
offer concerning the “State of the 
Union.” 





mittee of a number of officers of the Gov- 
ernment, as well as representatives of the 
bench and bar. This group and its staff 
have been conducting their investigation 
for a number of months, and an early com- 
pletion of the task may be expected. 

I recommend that no legislation on the 
subject to be undertaken until we have 
before us the fruits of the work of this 
committee. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, 
Secretary of Commerce: 


In spite of broad recovery, we have not 
succeeded in making full use of our produc- 
tive resources. There are some who derive 
from this experience the conclusion that 
we have reached the limit of our growth, 
that our economy is saturated and doomed 
to stagnation. I vigorously reject this view. 

It is true that world markets under ex- 
isting conditions of international anarchy 
beyond ovr control offer more limited op- 
portunities for the export of our goods 
and our capital than once was the case. 
Our home market, on the other hand, is 
limitless. 

A rising standard of living can provide 


an indefinitely expanding market for the 
fruits of our expanding productive ca- 
pacity. 

But the conquest of these new frontiers 
is not an easy task. On every side there 
exist deep-seated and long-standing ar- 
rangements to freeze prices, restrict mar- 
kets and _ resist technological changes. 
These attitudes of mind must be altered, 
these practices must be abandoned if we 
are to attain our goal of the full utiliza- 
tion of our resources and fulfill the promise 
that America offers. 


FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor: 


No evidence is available upon which any 
conclusion can be based that millions of 
people are going to be permanently un- 
employed in the United States. It is now 
probably true that between 4 and 5 mil- 
lion people on any given date represent 
the normal turnover of industrial unem- 
ployment; that is the number of persons 
who are likely not to be working on the 
particular day of any particular week due 
to seasonal and other variations in the 
system. 

Those individuals, however, would not 
be available for unselected employment on 
their intermittent days of idleness. They 
are not unemployed in any real and long 
time sense. The number of persons who 
will be available and pressing for work in 
the labor market after the full effects of 
reduced hours and better wage leve.s are 
felt in the economic pattern is still prob- 
lematical, as the monthly absorption of 
this group is steadily increasing. These 
facts do not justify conclusions that there 
will be no enterprise capable of absorbing 
young people coming out of school each 
year. 


HARRY H. WOODRING, 
Secretary of War: 


These are the days when by the threat 
of the exercise of armed might, or by the 
actual employment of military violence, 
the maps of the world are changed over- 
night. The peoples of the world reluctantly, 
but definitely, have lost faith in inter- 
national agreements. 

Under such circumstances there is but 
one road along which a peace-loving peo- 
ple can travel with security. That road 
is a national defense highway, with a 
foundation of such firmness as to assure 
the support of any required military load. 
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Legislators again give ear 
to siren pleas of farmers 
and relief workers 


On only one issue is the President basing 
his fight with Congress this year: 

Shall tariffs be log-rolled through Con- 
gress or negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment in emergency times? 

A tax for defense is left up to Congress; 
whether to cut relief, farm and public 
works money is left to Congress; there will 
be no fight from the White House on issues 
that have brought clashes in past years. 

But the annual message of the President 
told Congress last week that chances for 
world peace are tied to the Trade Treaty 
act which expires June 12, that “everybody 
recognizes that general tariff legislation is 
a congressional function,” but that some 
flexibility is needed these days. 


Pressure on Congress 

Many congressmen, with lace-makers, 
beef raisers, cattle growers and shoe work- 
ers raising hob back home, think a little 
cautious log-rolling may do no harm. 

A Republican caucus last week agreed to 
fight for Senate confirmation of trade 
pacts and Senator Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, added that Congress should abolish 
the most-favored-nation clause. This clause 
generalizes to all nations a tariff concession 
granted in a trade pact to one nation. 

Condition that may produce log-rolling 
is thet many Democrats find their tariff 
ideas gee with those of Senate Minority 
Leader McNary, of Oregon, and House 
Minority Leader Martin, of Massachusetts. 

Latest move that may help the Admin- 
istration soothe trade pact opponents is 
collapse of negotiations with Argentina. 
Now announced officially, end of the nego- 
tiations speaks two things: (1) Argentina 
could not wheedle enough concessions from 
U. S. Ambassador Norman Armour, thus 
lost interest; (2) State Department no 
longer néeds to defend the Argentine pact, 
which has borne brunt of trade pact 
criticism. 

Trade pacts will be a first piece of busi- 
ness in Senator Harrison’s Finance Com- 
mittee and in Representative Doughton’s 
Ways and Means Committee. The Dough- 
ton Committee begins hearings on the 
pacts January 11 and the pubic will 
testify beginning January 15. 

Congress has other ideas on log-rolling. 


JANUARY 12, 1940 
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BACK TO LOG-ROLLING 


Tariffs and Subsidies: New 


Anaemic budget allowances for relief, 
farmers, public works, in the President’s 
budget message last week, are not to 
Congressional liking in an election year. 

Senator Harrison and Representative 
Doughton have told President Roosevelt 
that they will organize a 24-man Senate- 
House Budget Committee. This unique 
group may draw up a “Congressional budg- 
et” to contrast with the President’s budg- 
et. 


More Subsidies Sought 


President Roosevelt’s spending  esti- 
mates, except for national defense, are 
being accepted as minimums in Congress. 
Expectation is that city-farm combina- 
tions will be able to bump higher the 





—Harris & Ewing 


REP. CARL VINSON 
Yes ... for a bigger navy 


budget allowances for relief and farm aid, 
will try to shoulder aside any new taxes. 

Meanwhile, in the House: 

Yes, was the word Chairman Vinson, of 
Georgia, of the Naval Affairs Committee 
gave to bigger Navy plans. He introduced 
an expansion bill and called his committee 
for January 8. 


Salary Raises Curbed 
Appropriations Committee decided to 
cut by one-third a Presidential request for 
$733,000 for a personnel study, to deny 
funds for administrative promotions, to 


‘Swaps’ in the Making 


confine salary increases in the Government 
to money saved through lapsed jobs. 

A request from Naval Secretary Edison 
asking emergency peace powers for the 
President has started discord. (See page 
12.) 

Sponsors of the anti-lynching bill in the 
House have enough signatures to send this 
measure out on to the floor, whence it is 
expected to run into a Senate filibuster. 

A deficiency appropriation bill, mostly 
for defense, and independent offices appro- 
priation bill will be considered this week. 

Representative May, of Kentucky, held 
an informal meeting of his Military Affairs 
Committee, called it formally for this week. 


Aid for Agriculture 


Republicans, headed by Representative 
Woodruff, of Michigan, scheduled hearings 
to start Monday before a party subcom- 
mittee on farm chemurgy, to find indus- 
trial uses for agricultural products. An im- 
posing list of chemists, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and college professors have been 
called to the witness chair. 

In the Senate: 

Majority Leader Barkley, of Kentucky, 
announced that the Senate, January 8, 
would call its calendar for unobjected bills. 
There are 46 bills on the calendar, but only 
a few to which there is no objection. 

Senators prepared to loaf for a while un- 
til the house finishes with initial appro- 
priation bills. 

Chairman Harrison told reporters that 
his Finance Committee is unlikely to act 
on new taxes, such as the President’s pro- 
posed defense tax, until after the March 
15 income tax returns are in. 

Before the log-rolling begins, a little pri- 
vate back-scratching has already made its 
mark on the Federal Trcasury. 


An Expensive Session 

This session of Congress will be the most 
expensive in history because last summer 
Congress voted an additional $1,500 a year 
for clerk hire for each of the 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives, the two delegates 
and the two resident commissioners, effec- 
tive January 3, 1940. The added cost is 
$802,000 a year, if all take advantage of 
the available funds. 

Off in a cloud of discord, threatening to 
revive log-rolled tariffs »nd log-rolled ap- 
propriations, Congress is expected by most 
guessers to adjourn in June, somewhere 
between the first and the twentieth. 
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The Inside of the NLRB: 
lts Employes Speak 


Efforts to Cut Red Tape, Improve Procedure: 
Pro and Con of Argument on Rules of Evidence 


A Supreme Court ruling 
on collective bargaining. 
Boxscore of the board. 


A personal history of the National La- 
bor Relations Board is being unfolded be- 
fore the special House Investigating Com- 
mittee. The biographers are the board’s 
“hearthstone critics’—its own employes. 

Board officials have constantly chal- 
lenged board methods in efforts to cut red 
tape on the one hand and improve pro- 
cedure on the other. 

From the board’s private files, Commit- 
tee Counsel Edmund M. Toland last week 
unearthed a memorandum written by Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, who is director of the 
board’s busiest and most important re- 
gional office—New York. 


One Viewpoint Changes. 

Mrs. Herrick had noted that adherence 
to the rules of evidence in board hearings 
would result in “much sounder cases.” She 
protested the board’s policy of permitting 
hearsay and opinion evidence which “often 
resulted in sloppy preparation and presen- 
tation of cases” and “rightly exposed the 
board to needless and hostile criticism.” 

Mrs. Herrick was confronted with this 
memorandum while she was testifying be- 
fore the committee. 

To Representative Howard W. Smith, 
committee chairman, she explained that 
she has changed her mind since that memo- 
randum was written. The change of mind 
occurred after three week’s experience on 
a New York jury during which she “saw 
how absurd *t was to have to prove there 
was a corpse” 

But, if Mis. Herrick changed her mind 
on this poin, many employers have not. 

Whether the act should be amended to 
require stricter rules of evidence is one of 
the many questions for which the Smith 
committee is expected to find an answer 
before concluding its investigation. 


Loose Rules of Evidence 

In writing the law, Congress specifically 
stated that board hearings need not be 
governed by strict rules of evidence, as re- 
quired in court trials. The reasoning was 
that more flexible procedure would better 
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enable the board to determine the facts in 
the emotional climate of labor disputes. 

There was little fear at that time of a 
denial of fair trial to employers. The law 
does not permit the board to enforce its 
decision, it requires that all decisions re- 
ceive court approval before they may be 
enforced. 


ah... 


No Appeal Right 
On Some Rulings 





American Federation of Labor officials 
have often charged that the Labor Board 
usurped discretionary powers never granted 
it by Congress. This charge was directed 
particularly against a decision in which all 
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REP. HOWARD W. SMITH 
The investigation continues 


Pacific Coast longshoremen were blan- 
keted into a single bargaining unit and a 
CIO union certified as their exclusive bar- 
gaining agent. 

Last week the Supreme Court refused to 
sustain this contention. 

Without a dissent, the Court upheld the 
board’s interpretation of the law. AFL 


Weel amet 








leaders were told, in effect, that if they 
were dissatisfied with the law as written by 
Congress they should direct their com- 
plaints to Congress not to the courts. 

The Supreme Court’s decision makes it 
practically impossible for a union to se- 
cure court review of board decisions in- 
volving the grouping of employes for col- 
lective bargaining, or naming the union 
entitled to be the exclusive bargaining 
agent of such employes. 
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The Conduct of 
Labor Elections 





Decision Against Employer 

The Supreme Court last week ruled that 
an employer may not obtain court review 
of preliminary orders of the Labor Board. 
These orders, directing collective bargain- 
ing elections and certifying bargaining 
agents, do not require any action by the 
employer. 

In the case at bar, the employer had 
obtained a decree from a lower court 
directing the board to include the name of 
a company union on an election ballot. The 
Supreme Court reversed the lower court, 
holding that the courts have no authority 
under the law to tell the Labor Board how 
to conduct an election. 


Decisions Adverse to Board 


The number of Wagner Act cases being 
decided in the lower courts has increased 
in recent weeks. The percentage of cases 
in which board orders have not been 
sustained has likewise increased. 

Review of the last two months shows 
12 decisions by the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals in Wagner Act cases. Ten of the 12 
decisions were wholly or in part adverse to 
the board. 
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The Financing 
Of Labor Laws 


Increased enforcement of labor laws has 
been budgeted by Mr. Rocsevelt. 

The President is asking Congress for 
$6,000,000 for operation of the Wage and 
Hour division, an increase of $2,640,000 
over the current year. 

The labor boaru is listed for $3,150,000 
as compared with $3,145,000 being spent 
by the board this year. 

Expansion of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service is anticipated in a request 
for $350,000 as against $300,000 this year. 
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MAPPING AMERICA’S FUTURE 


New Problems of A New Year 


Budget, recovery questions 
vie with world woes in 
a welter of tasks 


To the outside world, Franklin Roose- 
velt’s first week of the new year—the 
357th wrinkled week of his administra- 
tion—was wrapped around his rather sol- 
emn message to Congress on “The State 
of the Union,” his “bedrock” budget mes- 
sage and his numerous Supreme Court, 
Cabinet and Diplomatic appointments. 

Within the White House blind, how- 
ever, the emphasis was not on the front- 
page news of the day, but rather on the 
headlines of the future—the blueprint of 
1940. Mr. Roosevelt is always one step 
ahead of everybody else, always living 
tomorrow. 

On the international front, the Presi- 
dent’s thinking is concentrated on ways 
and means of making the power of the 
United States felt in a warring world; on 
the domestic front, his thinking is con- 
centrated on ways and means of making 
1940 a recovery, not a reform, year; on 
plans to keep his Democratic party in 
power in 1941. These are the big issues 
that are wrestling in the back of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind, every minute. 


Healthy as Ever 


In approaching all of these tangling 
presidential problems, Franklin Roosevelt 
continues to keep his famous chin up and 
out. He is as healthy as ever. His appetite, 
both physical and mental, is still raven- 
ous: he orders second helpings of both 
ice cream and desk work. The crow’s-feet 
about his eyes may be deeper, but they 
always crease into smiles. 

Wednesday was just about the busiest 
day a President of the United States ever 
had. It was not a very light-hearted day— 
very few Rooseveltian jokes were in the 
air. 

At 1:30 the president put on his heavy 
overcoat and entered his big black limou- 
sine waiting at the White House door. Soon 
he was speeding at 50 miles per hour up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. By his side were 
his mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, 
and two grandchildren, “Sistie” and “Buz- 
zie” Dall. In the front seat were his naval 
and military aides. 

The Chief Executive must have won- 
dered at that time whether on the next 
drive up Pennsylvania Avenue—in Jan- 
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SPEAKER BANKHEAD and VICE PRESIDENT GARNER 
At the White House. . 


uary, 1941, for the presidential inaugura- 
tion—he would be alone or have a succes- 
sor by his side. 


A 3,200-Word Speech 


In the pocket of Mr. Roosevelt’s gray 
suit was his 1940 “State of the Union” ad- 
dress, a 3,200-word message that the Presi- 
dent had finished just in time. Fer days he 
had been trying to find spare hours in 
which to scribble it out himself. Its crea- 
tion had been pretty much of a hurry job, 
but its phrases were as smooth and simple 
and clear as ever. 

After delivering his address, in 30 
minutes, before the joint session of Con- 
gress, the Chief Executive, still catching 
his breath, followed his noisy motorcycle 
escort back to the White House grounds 
Once again at his paper-strewn desk, Mr. 
Roosevelt met members of the press to 
explain to them the intricacies of his bud- 
get. For two and a half hours, he added 
and subtracted and multiplied and divided 
—and showed the reporters all his blue 
pencil marks. 

Toward the end of the week, the Presi- 
dent spent hours in studying the world- 
wide reaction to his congressional speech. 
His words—translated into French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, German and Italian—had 
been carried by short-wave to listeners in 
every continent. Almost immediately the 


Fail to Dim the Executive Smile 
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a brotherly greeting 


world had responded, London and Paris 
with cheers, Berlin with jeers. 


The Budget Problem 


The President also had to keep his eyes 
and ears open to the comments, especially 
congressional, on his “doctored” budget 
for 1940-41, the $8,424,000,000 budget that 
seems to be only $2,176,000,000 out of 
balance. 

In addition, Mr. Roosevelt kept both 
himself and the Senate busy with hundreds 
of new nominations. Among the more out- 
standing were Attorney General Frank 
Murphy to be an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court; Solicitor General Robert 
Jackson to be Attorney General; Circuit 
Judge Francis Biddle to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral; Breckinridge Long to be Assistant 
Secretary of State; Alvin J. Wirtz to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior; Assistant 
Secretary of State George S. Messersmith 
to be Ambassador to Cuba; Minister to 
Ireland John Cudahy to be Ambassador to 
Belgium; and James H. R. Cromwell, 
husband of heiress Doris Duke, to be 
Minister to Canada. The Chief Executive 
still has more than 4,000 appointments to 
make, most of them to postmasterships. 

The week ended on a bashful note. For 
the first time since his inauguration in 
1933, President Roosevelt cancelled a press 
conference because he had no news. 
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The War as Seen by The President: 


Unity at Home, Amity Abroad, 
the Ends to be Sought 


Support for trade pacts. 
The national defense. 
Problem of the jobless. 


Full text of the President’s address 
on the State of the Union, delivered 
before the assembled Congress Jan. 3, 
follows in full text: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As the Congress reassembles, the im- 
pact of wars abroad makes it natural to 
approach “the State of the Union” through 
a discussion of foreign affairs. 

But it is important that those who hear 
and read this message should in no way 
confuse that approach with any thought 
that our Government is abandoning, or 
even overlooking, the great significance of 
its domestic policies. 

The social and economic forces which 
have been mismanaged abroad until they 
have resulted in revolution, dictatorship 
and war are the same as those which we 
here are struggling to adjust peacefully at 
home. 

You are well aware that dictatorships 
—and the philosophy of force which jus- 
tifies and accompanies dictatorships—have 
originated in almost every case in the ne- 
cessity for drastic action to improve in- 
ternal conditions where democratic action 
for one reason or another has failed to re- 
spond to modern needs and modern de- 
mands. 


Wisdom of Constitution 


It was with far-sighted wisdom that the 
framers of the Constitution brought to- 
gether in one magnificent phrase three 
great concepts—“common defense,” “gen- 
eral welfare” and “domestic tranquility.” 

More than a century and a half later we 
still believe with them that our best de- 
fense is the promotion of our general wel- 
fare and domestic tranquility. 

In previous messages to the Congress I 
have repeatedly warned that, whether we 
like it or not, the daily lives of American 
citizens will, of necessity, feel the shock of 
events on other continents. This is no 
longer mere theory for it has been defi- 
nitely proved by the facts of yesterday and 
today. 


U. S. Role in World Affairs 


To say that the domestic well-being of 
one hundred and thirty million Americans 
is deeply affected by the well-being or the 
ill-being of the populations of other na- 
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tions is only to recognize in world affairs 
the truth we all accept in home affairs. 

If in any local unit—a city, county, 
state or region—low standards of living are 
permitted to continue, the level of the 
civilization of the entire nation will be 
pulled downward. 

The identical principle extends to the 
rest of a civilized world. But there are 
those who wishfully insist, in innocence or 
ignorance or both, that the United States 
of America as a self-contained unit can live 
happily and prosperously, its future se- 
cure, inside a high wall of isolation while, 





Before a joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress in the House 
chamber, on Jan. 3, President 
Roosevelt delivered his address on 
the State of the Union. Highlights 
were his exposition of the part the 
United States shouid play in world 
affairs—which is not war; advocacy 
of world trade as a true path to 
world peace; plans for national 
defense; the elimination of unem- 
ployment; a plea for national unity 
as the fundamental scfeguard of 
all democracy. 

This address, because of its un- 
derlying importance in view of the 
present world unrest, is presented 
in full text by The United States 
News. 





outside, the rest of civilization and the 
commerce and culture of mankind are 
shattered. 


No Involvement in War 

I can understand the feelings of those 
who warn the nation that they will never 
again consent to the sending of American 
youth to fight on the soil of Europe. But, 
as I remember, nobody has asked them to 
consent—for nobody expects such an un- 
dertaking. 

The overwhelming majority of our fel- 
low citizens do not abandon in the slight- 
est their hope and expectation that the 
United States will not become involved in 
military participation in he war. 

I can also understand the wishfulness 
of those who oversimplify the whole sit- 
uation by repeating that all we have to do 
is to mind our own business and keep the 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
National unity is the safeguard 


nation out of war. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between keeping out of war and 
pretending that this war is none of our 
business. 

We do not have to go to war with other 
nations, but at least we can strive with 
other nations to encourage the kind of 
peace that will lighten the troubles of the 
world, and by so doing help our own na- 
tion as well. 


A Thought for the Future 


I ask that all of us everywhere think 
things through with the single aim of how 
best to serve the future of our own na- 
tion. I do not mean merely its future re- 
lationship with the outside world. I mean 
its domestic future as well—the work, the 
security, the prosperity, the happiness, the 
life of all the boys and girls of the United 
States, as they are inevitably affected by 
such world relationships. For it becomes 
clearer and clearer that the future world 
will be a shabby and dangerous place to 
live in—even for Americans to live in—if 
it is ruled by force in the hands of a few. 

Already the crash of swiftly moving 
events over the earth has made us all 
think with a longer view. Fortunately, that 
thinking cannot be controlled by partisan- 
ship. The time is long past when. any po- 
litical party or any particular group can 
curry and capture public favor by label- 
ing itself the “peace party” or the “peace 
bloc.” That label belongs to the whole 
United States and to every right think- 
ing man, woman and child within it. 

For out of all the military and diplomat- 
ic turmoil, out of all the propaganda and 
counter-propaganda of the present con- 
flicts, there are two facts which stand out 
and which the whole world acknowledges. 
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Nation’s Sole Goal is Peace 

The first is that never before has the 
Government of the United States done so 
much as in our recent past to establish 
and maintain the policy of the Good 
Neighbor with its sister nations. 

The second is that in almost every na- 
tion in the world today there is a true pub- 
lic belief that the United States has been, 
and will continue to be, a potert and ac- 
tive factor in seeking the reestablishment 
of peace. 

In these recent years we have had a 
clean record of peace and good-will. It is 
an open book that cannot be twisted or 
defamed. It is a record that must be con- 
tinued and enlarged. 

So I hope that Americans everywhere 
will work out for themselves the several 
alternatives which lie before world civiliza- 
tion, which necessarily includes our own. 

We must look ahead and see the possibil- 
ities for our children if the rest of the 
world comes to be dominated by concen- 
trated force alone—even though today 
we are a very great and a very powerful 
nation. 


What if Force Ruled? 


We must look ahead and see the effect 
on our own future if all the small nations 
throughout the world have their inde- 
pendence snatched from them or become 
mere appendages to relatively vast and 
powerful military systems. 

We must look ahead and see the kind 
of lives our children would have to lead 
if a large part of the rest of the world 
were compelled to worship the god im- 
posed by a military ruler, or were forbid- 
den to worship God at all; if the rest of 
the world were forbidden to read and hear 
the facts—the daily news of their own and 
other nations—if they were deprived of 
the truth which makes men free. 

We must look ahead and see the effect 
on our future generations if world trade is 
controlled by any nation or group of na- 
tions which sets up that control through 
military force. 

It is, of course, true that the record of 
past centuries includes destruction of small 
nations, enslavement of peoples, and build- 
ing of empires on the foundation of force. 
But wholly apart from the greater inter- 
national morality which we seek today, we 
recognize the practical fact that with mod- 
ern weapons and modern conditions, mod- 
ern man can no longer live a civilized life 
if we are to go back to the practice of wars 
and conquests of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


Need to Look Ahead 


Summing up this need of looking ahead, 
and in words of common sense and good 
American citizenship, I hope that we will 
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Our Future Liberties at Stake 
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have fewer American ostriches in our 
midst. It is not good for the ultimate 
health of ostriches to bury their heads in 
the sand. 

Only an ostrich would look upon these 
wars through the eyes of cynicism or ridi- 
cule. 

Of course, the peoples of other nations 
have the right to choose their own form 
of government. But we in this nation still 
believe that such choice should be predi- 
cated on certain freedoms which we think 
are essential everywhere. We know that we 
ourselves will never be wholly safe at home 
unless other governments recognize such 
freedoms. 


Good Neiahbors and Peace 

Twenty-one American Republics, ex- 
pressing the will of two hundred and fifty 
million people to preserve peace and free- 
dom in this Hemisphere are displaying a 
unanimity of ideals and practical relation- 
ships which gives hope that what is being 
done here can be done on other conti- 
nents. We in all the Americas are coming 
to the realization that we can retain our 
respective nationalities without, at the 
same time, threatening the national exist- 
ence of our neighbors. 

Such truly friendly relationships, for ex- 
ample, permit us to follow our own do- 
mestic policies with reference to our agri- 
cultural products, while at the same time 
we have the privilege of trying to work 
out mutual assistance arrangements for 
a world distribution of world agricultural 
surpluses. 

And we have been able to apply the 
same simple principle to many manu- 
factured products—surpluses of which must 
be sold in the world export markets if we 


would continue a high level of production 
and employment. 


Trade Pact Policy 

For many years after the World War 
blind economic selfishness in most coun- 
tries, including our own, resulted in a de- 
structive mine-field of trade restrictions 
which blocked the channels of commerce 
among nations. This policy was one of the 
contributing causes of existing wars. It 
dammed up vast unsaleable surpluses, 
helping to bring about unemployment and 
suffering in the United States and every- 
where else. 

To point the way to break up the log- 
jam, our Trade Agreements Act was passed 
—based up a policy of equality of treat- 
ment among nations and of mutually prof- 
itable arrangements of trade. 

It is not correct to infer that legislative 
powers have been transferred from the 
Congress to the Executive Branch of the 
government. Everybody recognizes that 
general tariff legislation is a Congression- 
al function, but we know that, because of 
the stupendous task involved in the fash- 
ioning and passing of a general law, it is 
advisable to provide at times of emer- 
gency some flexibility to make the general 
law adjustable to quickly changing con- 
ditions. 


Need of Flexibility 


We are in such a time today. Our pres- 
ent trade agreement method provides a 
temporary flexibility and is, therefore, 
practical in the best sense. It should be 
kept alive to serve our trade interests— 
agricultural and industrial—in many val- 
uable ways during the existing wars. 

But what is more important, the Trade 
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Agreements Act should be extended as an 
indispensable part of the foundation of 
any stable and durable peace. 

The old conditions of world trade made 
for no enduring peace; and when the time 
comes, the United States must use its in- 
fluence to open up the trade channels of 
the world in order that no nation need feel 
compelled in later days to seek by force of 
arms what it can well gain by peaceful 
conference. For this purpose we need the 
Trade Agreements Act even more than 
when it was passed. 

I emphasize the leadership which this 
nation can take when the time comes for 
a renewal of world peace. Such an influ- 
ence will be greatly weakened if this gov- 
ernment becomes a dog in the manger of 
trade selfishness. 


World Peace Through Trade 


The first President of the United States 
warned us against entangling foreign al- 
liances. The present President of the 
United States subscribes to and follows 
that precept. 

But trade cooperation with the rest of 
the world does not violate that precept in 
any way. 

Even as through these trade agreements 
we prepare to cooperate in a world that 
wants peace, we must likewise be prepared 
to take care of ourselves if the world can- 
not attain peace. 


the National Defense 

For several years pa: we have been com- 
pelled to strengthen our own national de- 
fense. That has created a very large por- 
tion of our Treasury deficits. This year in 
the light of continuing world uncertainty, 
I am asking the Congress for Army and 
Navy increases which are based not on 
panic but on common sense. They are not 
as great as enthusiastic alarmists seek. 
They are not as small as unrealistic per- 
sons claiming superior private informa- 
tion would demand. 

As will appear in the annual budget to- 
morrow, the only important increase in any 
part of the budget is the estimate for 
national defense. Practically all other im- 
portant items show a reduction. There- 
fore, in the hope that we can continue in 
these days of increasing economic prosper- 
ity to reduce the Federal deficit, I am ask- 
ing the Congress to levy sufficient addi- 
tional taxes to meet the emergency spend- 
ing for national defense. 


Unemployment Problem 

Behind the Army and Navy, of course, 
lies our ultimate line of defense—‘“the gen- 
eral welfare” of our people. We cannot re- 
port, despite all the progress we have made 
in our domestic problems—despite the fact 
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that production is back to 1929 levels— 
that all our problems are solved. The fact 
of unemployment of millions of men and 
women remains a symptom of a number 
of difficulties in our economic system not 
yet adjusted. 

While the number of the unemployed 
has decreased, while their immediate needs 
for food and clothing—as far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned—have been 
largely met, while their morale has been 
kept alive by giving them useful public 
work, we have not yet found a way to 
employ the surplus of our labor which the 
efficiency of our industrial processes has 
created. 

We refuse the European solution of us- 
ing the unemployed to build up excessive 








—Harris & Ewing 
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armaments which eventually result in dic- 
tatorships. We encourage an American way 
—through an increase of national income 
which is the only way we can be sure will 
take up the slack. Much progress has been 
made; much remains to be done. 


Work and Opportunity 

We recognize that we must find an an- 
swer in terms of work and opportunity. 

The unemployment problem today has 
become very definitely a problem of youth 
as well as of age. As each year has gone 
by hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
have come of working age. They now form 
an army of unused youth. They must be 
an especial concern of democratic govern- 
ment. 

We must continue, above all things, to 
look for a solution of their special prob- 
lem. For they, looking ahead to life, are 





entitled to action on our part and not 
merely to admonitions of optimism or lec- 
tures on economic laws. 

Some in our midst have sought to instill 
a feeling of fear and defeatism in the minds 
of the American people about this prob- 
lem. 


“Defeatism’” Rejected 

To face the task of finding jobs faster 
than invention can take them away 
not defeatism. To warble easy platitudes 
that if we will only go back to ways that 
have failed, everything will be all right— 
is not courage. 

We met a problem of real fear and real 
defeatism in 1933. We faced the facts— 
with action, not with words. 

The American people will reject the doc- 
trine of fear, confident that in the ’30’s 
we have been building soundly a new or- 
der of things different from the order of 
the ’20’s. In this dawn of the decade of 
the *40’s, with our program of social im- 
provement started, we must continue to 
carry on the processes of recovery so as 
to preserve our gains and provide jobs at 
living wages. 
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National Unity, Security 

There are, of course, many other items 
of great public interest which could be 
enumerated in this message—the continued 
conservation of our natural resources, the 
improvement of health and of education, 
the extension of social security to larger 
groups, the freeing of large areas from re- 
stricted transportation discriminations, the 
extension of the merit system and many 
others. 

Our continued progress in the social and 
economic field is important nof only for 
the significance of each part of it but for 
the total effect which our program of do- 
mestic betterment has upon that most val- 
uable asset of a nation in dangerous times 
—its national unity. 

The permanent security of America in 
the present crisis does not lie in armed 
force alone. What we face is a set of world- 
wide forces of disintegration—vicious, 
ruthless, destructive of all the moral, reli- 
gious and political standards which man- 
kind, after centuries of struggle, has come 
to cherish most. 


Essential Moral Values 

In these moral values, in these forces 
which have made our nation great, we 
must actively and practically reassert our 
faith. 

These words—‘national unity”—must 
not be allowed to become merely a high 
sounding phrase, a vague generality, a 
pious hope, to which everyone can give lip- 
service. They must be made to have real 
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meaning in terms of the daily thoughts 
and acts of every man, woman and child 
in our land during the coming year and 
the years that lie ahead. 

For national unity is, in a very real and 
deep sense, the fundamental safeguard of 
all democracy. 

Doctrines which set group against group, 
faith against faith, race against race, class 
against class, fanning the fires of hatred 
in men too despondent, too desperate to 
think for themselves, were used as rabble- 
rousing slogans on which dictators could 
ride to power. And once in power they 
could saddle their tyrannies on whole na- 
tions, and on their weaker neighbors. 


Dangers the Nation Faces 


This is the danger to which we in Amer- 
ica must begin to be more alert. For the 
apologists for foreign aggressors, and equal- 
ly those selfish and partisan groups at 
home who wrap themselves in a false man- 
tle of Americanism to promote their own 
economic, financial or political advantage, 
are now trying European tricks upon us, 
seeking to muddy the stream of our na- 
tional thinking, weakening us in the face 
of danger, by trying to set our own peo- 
ple to fighting among themselves. Such tac- 
tics are what have helped to plunge Eu- 
rope into war. We must combat them, as 
we would the plague, if American integ- 
rity and security are to be preserved. We 
cannot afford to face the future as a dis- 
united people. 


Act as United People 


We must as a united people keep ablaze 
on this continent the flames of human lib- 
erty, of reason, of democracy and o: fair 
play as living things to be preserved for 
the better world that is to come. 

Overstatement, bitterness, vituperation, 
and the beating of drums, have contrib- 
uted mightily to ill-feeling and wars be- 
tween nations. If these unnecessary and 
unpleasant actions are harmful in the in- 
ternational field, they are also hurtful in 
the domestic scene. Peace among ourselves 
would seem to have some of the advantage 
of peace between us and other nations. And 
in the long run history amply demon- 
strates that angry controversy surely wins 
less than calm discussion. 

In the spirit, therefore, of a greater un- 
selfishness, recognizing that the world— 
including the United States of America— 
passes through perilous times, I am very 
aopeful that the closing session of the 
Seventy-Sixth Congress will consider the 
needs of the nation and of humanity with 
calmness, tolerance and cooperative wis- 
dom. 

May the year 1940 be pointed to by our 
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—Wide World 


CONGRESS’ MACE 
Legislators can now legislate 


children as another period when democ- 
racy justified its existence as the best in- 
strument of government yet devised by 
mankind. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 3, 1940. 





Britain’s Envoy 
Forecasts the War 


Does not ask 
America to participate 


Job of a British Ambassador to the 
United States these. war days is to reas- 
sure Americans, admit mistakes, report the 
war, forecast coming dangers, promise a 
just peace. 

Britain’s Lord Lothian performed this 
job in a single speech last week to Chicago’s 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Diplomatic eyes were on the British 
Envoy to see how closely his speech would 
parallel the remarks on war and peace 
made a day earlier to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Reassurance: “This is not propaganda 
. . . The British Government is not try- 
ing to drag you into this war. It knows 
that there is nothing on which the Ameri- 
can people are more determined than to 
avoid entanglement in Europe, and to pur- 
sue their own independent international 
policy, free from alliances and commit- 


ments to other nations. If ever you are 
driven to action it will not be because of 
propaganda but because of the relentless 
march of events.” 


The Mistakes Admitted 


Admission: “I would hope that when the 
time comes for making peace, those who 
have to make the peace will have studied 
the history of the last 20 years and so 
avoid some of the mistakes which were 
made last time . . . There is not the slight- 
est doubt that, having won the greatest 
victory for democracy and freedom in 1919 
of which history has record, the Allied 
Powers threw away their chance, both by 
faults of omission and commission. For 
that tragedy no nation and no statesman 
can establish a full alibi.” 

Report: “Nazi Germany is in a better 
position to win today than she was in the 
last war ... Great Britain has only Jost an 
average of slightly more than 102,000 tons 
per month (merchant shipping) and neu- 
trals have lost an average of about 75,000 
tons per month. During the same period 
British tonnage has received an increment 
by new construction and otherwise of 
more than 100,000 tons .. .” 

Forecast: “Our view is that everything 
today points to the probability that Ger- 
many will attempt early this spring to gain 
a decision against England and France by 
a terrific attack by land, air and sea in 
which she will use every weapon in her 
armory ... Germany cannot afford to 
wait.” 


Freedom for Europe 


Promise: “The central issue is no longer 
whether the peoples of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are to be freed from the Gestapo, 
though that is certainly one of our war 
aims. It is the larger one of which of two 
conflicting ways of life, which may be loose- 
ly described as the democratic and totali- 
tarian, are going to be dominant in Eu- 
rope and possibly the world . . . We feel 
that the only foundation for a stable and 
liberal world will be the control of the 
seas on agreed principles by democracies 
. . . Sea power is the real key to victory 
. . . Sea power should be in the hands of 
democracies and not of one power.” 

The four foundations of the Victorian 
golden age, he said, should be restored. 
The Ambassador lists them as (1) main 
currencies based on gold and interchange- 
able on a stable basis, (2) the British Em- 
pire and a good deal of the rest of the 
world on free trade and low tariffs, (3) the 
new world and especially the United States 
open to immigration from crowded Europe, 
(4) a  British-American polict system 
based on the Monroe Doctrine. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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President Roosevelt delivered a great message to 
Congress last week—great in concept and in ma- 
jestic sweep of national and international policy. 

But somehow the words seemed hollow, the ideas 
seemed futile, the aspirations seemed discouraging- 
ly unattainable. The plea for national unity was 
timely but much more pertinent would have been 
an inquiry into the causes of disunity. 

Why do we lack unity at home? 

Why do we array class against class and group 
against group in an era of strange bitterness? 

To denounce disunity is not to create unity. To 
upbraid European dictatorships is not to vindicate 
democracy. To utter pious aspirations for peace 
and good-will is not to command respect unless 
validated by proof of purpose. 

We must be frank with ourselves if we are to ex- 
amine the reason why a presidential address of 
such lofty spirit falls with dull thud on an Ameri- 
ca torn with class strife, burdened with debt, bent 
down under a load of unending unemployment. 

The President reminds us he has not been di- 
verted from domestic issues though his emphasis 
is on the European horizon. Discouraging it is, to 
be sure, to view the Old World with its life-and- 
death struggle for freedom, the spectacle of millions 
of persons enslaved—the largest single example of 
human bondage history has ever known. It quick- 
ens our sympathy and stirs our desire to help. 


America Should 
First Examine 
Own Conditions 


But how can we help? We can- 
not emancipate mankind until 
we emancipate ourselves. We 
cannot purge the world of sin 
until we cease to be sinners ourselves. With a self- 
righteous attitude, unhappily too characteristic of 
American pronouncements in the past, we condemn 
what Europe has done but we examine not at all 
the breakdown of human forces which have caused 
the chaotic conditions abroad as well as at home. 
Mr. Roosevelt put his finger on the sources of 
world turmoil when, in his message, he said: 


“The social and economic forces which have 
been mismanaged abroad until they have re- 


THE CAUSES OF DISUNITY > 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


sulted in revolution, dictatorship and war are 

the same as those which we here are struggling 

to adjust peacefully at home.” 

But are we struggling to adjust them peacefully? 
Have we sought by methods of peace or concilia- 
tion, by the healing voices of kindliness and good- 
will to bring class together with class? Or have we 
stirred up strife by excessive zeal and economic 
partisanship? 

Do we hear anywhere today from the Adminis- 


tration which has been in power nearly eight years | 


a single word of apology, a single proposal of major 
importance to correct its own mistakes? Or do we 





hear already the polemics of a campaign which |/ 


shall soon denounce all who disagree as intolerant, 
prejudiced, selfish and unsocial? 

Is it not time to consider how government by 
the democratic method can function effectively lest 
in bitterness someday an outraged public opinion 
swings us to more and more regulation in order to 
extricate the nation from the chaos brought by 
those in government who would experiment with 
human misery. 


Bureaucratic The President’s message ex- 


Mismanagement 


Must Be Curbed 2 8reater unselfishness” to con- 


sider the nation’s needs with 
“calmness, tolerance and cooperative wis..om.” No 
finer ideal could be uttered but the difficulty with 
professions of virtue is that they must be accom- 
panied by acts of purification and self-abnegation. 
There is no sign of reversal of the hostility shown 
by the New Deal toward the productive and enter- 
prising processes on which America must depend 
for a balanced economy and a balanced budget. 
The President says succinctly and wisely: 
“We refuse the European solution of using 
the unemployed to build up excessive arma- 
ments which eventually result in dictatorships. 
We encourage an American way—through an 
increase of national income which is the only 
way we can be sure to take up the slack. Much 
— has been made; much remains to be 
one. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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The President’s admirable diagnosis of conditions abroad fails 
at home because fair play is absent and the tyrannies of a he 


temporary majority are imbedded in class legislation. 


But is it the American way to boost the national 
income by going in debt an added $25,000,000,000 
in eight years? Is it the American way to stifle en- 
terprise by a system of rules and regulations in 


| which little groups of bureaucrats here and there 


| take unto themselves vast powers to interfere with 
| reemployment? 
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No Fair Play The President must have been 
is message last week or he 


ontinues on 
c would have noted how the Se- 


/ curities and Exchange Commission, still “witch- 


ich |! 


hunting” as if this were 1933, deliberately wrecked 
a huge construction program of electric utilities 
presumably because it didn’t like the color of the 
hair of the banking house underwriters or the splen- 
did fight against autocracy made by an outstand- 
ing utility executive. Was this “fair play?” Do the 
recent revelations by the House Committee inves- 
tigating the Labor Board and Wagner Act show 
that employers were accorded “fair play?” 

These sins of bureaucratic control and misman- 
agement should not be allowed to go unrestrained 
if the Executive is to bring the American people to 
a plane of higher and higher idealism. Otherwise 
the underpinnings will reveal quicksands of lost 
faith and skepticism. 

America can be regenerated only when its gov- 
ernment, its public officers, its bureau chiefs, its 


| commissions and boards are mindful of Mr. Roose- 


velt’s own injunction that there must be “fair play.” 

Nothing contributes to social and economic dis- 
integration faster than an exploitation that comes 
from government itself. 

The reason America is in a state of disunion to- 
day is that people are rapidly losing confidence in 
the integrity of their own government—not, be it 
noted, in the democratic system but in the use of 
power by those who are the temporary agents of 
the majority. 

It is idle to suggest that the remedy lies simply 
in cleaning out the political party in power. Most 
people see then only the entry of another political 


party equally interested in exploitation. 

We have not attained, Mr. President, the “spirit 
of greater unselfishness” which you so rightfully 
extoll. And the reason is that we who have been 
guilty of self-interest, of ambition, of mismanage- 
ment of social and economic forces, of political 
manipulation, are unwilling to confess our sins and 
grant redress to those whom we have wronged. 

The so-called American way is not what the 
President has attributed to his opponents—the 
desire “to go back to ways that have failed.” This 
is mere political innuendo. 

The American way is the honest way—a willing- 
ness to expose to public view all the facts, to act in 
the light of experience and to apply the principles 
of fair play and reason. 

Speaking of our economic situation, the Presi- 
dent says “we must find the answer in terms of 
work and opportunity” but the existing laws to 
which he has as yet proposed no amendments de- 
liberately frustrate the creation of jobs, discourage 
enterprise and kill opportunity for millions of per- 
sons who want to work. 


America can be of help to the 
world in the making of peace 
when it can demonstrate the 
sincerity and integrity of the 
democratic process. But it is first necessary to con- 
vince the American people that government is not 
an instrument of exploitation, and that we can 
truly achieve the greater unselfishness when we are 
willing to put the public welfare above self-perpetu- 
ation in public office or continuance of our political 
cliques in public power. 

National unity will emerge when acts of great 
unselfishness emerge from the governmental class 
itself. Then will come acts of even greater unselfish- 
ness from the people, too. They will readily bow to 
the mediating spirit of an intellectually honest gov- 
ernment, making concessions in the public interest 
because such mediation will not be partisan but 
clearly just. For only unselfishness in ourselves 
begets unselfishness in others. 


National Unity 
Can Be Assured 
by Unselfishness 











—— Nhe bro ated Com of National lrewes— 


The President's 


Message and 
What Editors Think 


President Roosevelt’s annual message, 
delivered at the opening of Congress, is 
appraised by almost two-thirds of com- 
menting newspapers as well phrased and 
accurately descriptive of the national 
spirit. One-third, however, read it as a 
defense of New Deal policies. 

“On the whole,” states the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “it is a 
powerful preachment for peace, and peace 
is worth defending, democracy worth fight- 
ing for, the ideals of the republic too pre- 
cious to fritter away.” 


A Screen of Words? 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
however, declares that “rarely have the 
emotions and excitements of war been 
more expertly used in an effort to hide 
failures in domestic affairs than in this 
message.” Stressing the “appeal for na- 
tional unity,” the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat (Ind.) voices the judgment 
that “it was temperate in tone, although 
occasionally vigorous in denunciation of 
brute force rampant in the world today.” 

Viewing the Executive’s plea for “na- 
tional unity”, the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star (Ind.) concludes that “he 
is too good an American, too wise a states- 
man, seriously to suggest the abandonment 
or even the soft-pedaling of our two- 
party system and the healthy opposition 
it traditionally fosters.” 


Defense of Trade Pacts 

“An impassioned defense of reciprocal 
trade agreements,” the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Dem.) says, “was an argument which 
marshalled facts and deployed them logi- 
cally to make a compelling case.” 

“The true line of American policy,” ad- 

ses the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin (Rep.), “is easier to sense than to 
define if the President follows it without 
giving the American people any reason to 
doubt the single-mindedness of his desire 
to keep peace unbroken, he will have a 
backing that will make the full weight of a 
powerful democracy, not itself fighting, 
tell for the heartening of the good cause 
in war, and for the support of those seek- 
ing a just peace after it.” 

“The message assumed the defensive for 
the status quo of the New Deal,” states 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Ind.) , add- 
ing that it asked that the policy be let 
alone. 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





| Trade Pacts: 
_ Their Future 


Willingness of Secretary of State Hull to 
submit his reciprocal trade pacts to a test 
through a preliminary Congressional in- 
quiry, expressed as debate is near, renews 
the discussion of the effect of these treaties 
on the well being of national economic life. 
The Hull policy is indorsed by three-quar- 
ters of commenting newspapers; the others 
condemn the plan. 

Demanding “a Congressional probe of 
the value of the program,” the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution (Dem.) would sub- 
mit the inquiry to “a carefully selected, 
impartial group of legislators,” but favors 
“a companion probe of the activities of the 
lobbies preparing a drive.” 


Two Conflicting Policies 

In the judgment of the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.) , however, the decision 
must be between “two mutually contra- 
dictory and irreconcilable policies, which 
the Administration is simultaneously pur- 
suing.” The Post finds “a road leading 
toward economic autarchy” as the alterna- 
tive. 

It is the view of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News (Ind.) that “what the 
public wants is the facts, plus the argu- 
ments,” and that there is no better time 
“to re-examine the principle and practice 
of this program than right now.” 

The conviction of the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) is that “under a 
mutually beneficial give-and-take policy, 
the threat of recurrent wars would be 
greatly reduced.” 


Boon to Domestic Trade 

“If the basic aim to increase the supply 
of goods to the nation as a whole is re- 
tained,” advises the Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.) , “good should come out of 
re-examination of reciprocal agreements.” 
The New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.) 
suggests that “it is an intelligent and 
necessary experiment in the lowering of 
excessively high barriers to international 
trade,” while the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Chronicle (Ind.) feels that “the benefits, 
where there are some, are long-range, while 
the injuries, where they occur, are more 
likely to be short-range, and this makes 
it difficult to find willing contributors to 
Secretary Hull’s peace program.” 

“All the dollars foreign nations get by 
selling us goods will immediately be spent 
in this country, giving new orders for us,” 
yey the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 

nd.) . 
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An Artist Has His Problems 








Cartoonist Manning for Phoenix Republic 
and Gazette Syndicate 
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Would a Third Term for the President 
be a Desirable Break With Precedent? 


Senator Vandenberg 


Republican, Michigan; Member, 
Senate Committees on Commerce, 
Finance, and Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

No emergency in 150 years of American 
history has heretofore produced a third 
term president and no emergency exists 
today to justify a break with this histori- 
cal tradition. 

When the whole world struggles against 
the dictator complex, it would be the most 
illogical of all times for the United States 
to relinquish any defense of its own demo- 
cratic institutions. 


John Dewey 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Columbia University, 


answers: 


I do not think third term tradition is 
sacred. The burden of proof is on those 
whe would break it. I have no conviction 
settled as yet on present situation. 


Robert C. Brooks 


SWARTHMORE, PA.; Professor, Political 
Science, Swarthmore College; President, 
American Political Science Association, 


answers: 

My opinion, purely individual, is not 
given as representing the American Politi- 
cal Science Association or Swarthmore 
College. Personally I am a member of the 
Democratic party, a New Dealer. I favor 
domestic policies within constitutional lim- 
its but more left of center than those of 
Franklin Roosevelt. At present, however, 
I regard foreign policies as more important. 

I have complete confidence in the ability 
of the President to solve international 
problems. Have no such confidence in 
ability of leading Republican aspirants for 
the Presidential nomination; still less in 
ability of Democratic aspirants other than 
Roosevelt. If war continues, particularly 


if it becomes a total war, I expect to sup- 
port Roosevelt for nomination and reélec- 
tion. If peace should come before the con- 
ventions meet, the anti-third term tradi- 
tion might have more weight in my mind. 


Senator Johnson 


Demecrat, Colorado; Member, Senate 
Committees on Interstate Commerce, 
Finance, and Military Affairs, 


answers: 


The precedent wisely established in the 
unwritten law of our land and long re- 
spected by American patriots to restrict 
the Presidency to two terms is desirable 
from many angles. I cannot conceive of 
any American wanting to be President 
three times. 

No one can convince me that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has such an abnormal 
and unnatural inclination or ambition. For 
instance, in another four years he would 
fill almost every place on every Federal 
court from Maine to California with judges 
and justices of his personal choice. No 
human being, however wise, should have 
so great a personal influence over the ju- 
dicial branch of our Government. 


Max Lerner 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS.; Lecturer 
on Politics, Williams College, 


answers: 

I would vote for President Roosevelt 
for.a third term. I say this without any 
great enthusiasm for the breaking of the 
third-term precedent. But it has become 
quite clear by now that the Republicans 
are bankrupt of leadership and that the 
Democratic Party has not evolved any 
leadership, other than Mr. Roosevelt’s, 
that is capable of carrying on the work of 
the New Deal in the difficult conditions of 
a crisis state. 

This is partly the fault of the anti-New- 
Deal forces, which have struck down every 
emerging Democratic leader who might 





One of the foremost questions 
before the American public today 
is that of the “Third Term.” To ob- 
tain a comprehensive, considered 
consensus, The United States News 
decided to ask outstanding politi- 
cal scientists and leading members 


in congress this question: 

“Do you feel that a third 
term for the President would 
be a desirable break with 
precedent?” 

Answers received are published 
herewith. 
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—Bachrach 


SENATOR VANDENBERG 


have taken Mr. Roosevelt’s place. It is 
partly due also to the habit that people 
have of thinking in terms of personalities 
rather than issues. We may deplore this 
habit, but we must recognize it, and recog- 
nize also that President Roosevelt has be- 
come the great symbol of progressive gov- 
ernment in the popular mind. 


Ernest S. Griffith 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Dean, the 
American University Graduate School; 
Member, Executive Council, 

American Political Science Association, 


answers: 


Two questions, not one, are involved. 
Do I believe a third term for a president 
is ever justified? Do I believe in a third 
term for Franklin Roosevelt? My answer 
to the first is “yes”; to the second, “in 
all probability, no.” 

No deep-rooted usage or custom as- 
sociated with a Constitution should be 
lightly discarded. On the other hand, the 
essentials of a Constitution may well be 
threatened more by the unreasoning re- 
tention of all its provisions—written and 
unwritten—than by the cautious, deliber- 
ate modification of those customs or pro- 
visions designed to meet conditions of an 
earlier age, and now no longer applicable. 

Our danger today lies in comparisons 
with allegedly efficient dictatorships. Con- 
sequently, if a democracy secures an 
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efficient president, and after full and free 
debate wishes to keep him in office, 
rather than to risk the disruption a change 
would bring, the people should have this 
privilege. 


William S. Carpenter 


PRINCETON, N. J.; Chairman, 
Department of Politics, 
Princeton University, 


answers: 

I am opposed to a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the ground that it 
would disrupt the Democratic Party. After 
the President had served for 12 years a 
whole generation would have been preclud- 
ed from the opportunity of seeking the 
nation’s highest award. 

Unless a man has a chance, at least, to 
seek the Presidency there is no use in his 
rendering faithful service to the party. 
Those who have swallowed their ambition 
for two terms may not be willing to do so 
for another. The result would be disastrous 
for the party discipline without which a 
national election can never be won. 


James L. McConaughy 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.; President, 
Wesleyan University; 
Lieut. Gov. of Connecticut, 


answers: 

I am opposed to more than eight years 
for any President of the United States. 

I was opposed to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
effort to serve longer. ™ shall be opposed 
to any such effort by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

I think Washington’s decision was a 
wise decision then, and a wise precedent 
to follow now. The United States needed 
wise leadership then, but Washington be- 
lieved a third term smacked of kingship or 
dictatorship. 

Acute as are today’s problems, no emer- 
gency justifies giving the country’s leader- 
ship to one man for four further years. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


MADISON, WIS.; Professor, Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, 


answers: 

While agreeing that normally two terms 
for a President of the United States are 
enough, I do not regard a third term as 
inherently so objectionable that it ought 
to be ruled out irrespective of circum- 
stances. 

In the present situation, assuming that 
Mr. Roosevelt is willing, or can be induced, 
to run again, it is for the country to say 
whether it wants four more years of gov- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH 


ernment animated by prerent administra- 
tion policies, which in the absence of any 
other outstanding New Deal candidate 
really means whether it wants four more 
years of Roosevelt. 


I am willing to see the test made square- 
ly, and to accept a third term cheerfully, 
if the country shows that it wants four 
more years of the present regime. If I 
should vote for an opposition candidate, 
as I quite possibly might do, it would be 
on grounds other than those relating to 
the third term as such. 


John Thurston 


EVANSTON, ILL.; Department of Political 
Science, Northwestern University, 


answers: 


If you have a good man, keep him; if 
not, throw him out. No business or uni- 
two-term tradition. That tradition is a 
versity could afford to operate under a 
survival of the era of laissez faire. In an 
individualistic, negative state, two terms 
is enough. In a collective, positive state, 
leadership becomes vital. 

We must develop continuing, able, and 
responsible leadership. If we do not, we 
will get the crackpots. I don’t think we 
need to be afraid of strong leaders, for 
we can check them, but we do need to 
be very much afraid of weak ones. 

I suggest that we forget the third-term 
bugbear, concentrate on the real issue. 





Resolutions for 1940 


Through an error in make-up, a state- 
ment by Silas H. Strawn, printed in the 
issue of Jan. 5, was transposed. The state- 
ment was in answer to the questions: 
“What resolutions would you suggest that 
Business make for the New Year?” and 
“What resolutions would you suggest that 
Government make for the New Year?” 
Mr. Strawn’s statement should have read: 


Silas H. Strawn 


CHICAGO; Former President, American 
Bar Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


Answering your inquiry of the 20th, I 
submit the following answers to the two 
questions which you put: 

1. What resolutions would you suggest 
Business make for the New Year? 

Answer. Business should: 

(1) Continue to exert its utmost efforts 
toward keeping this country out of war; 

(2) Courageously and actively urge its 
Congressmen and Legislators to repeal or 
amend laws which experience has demon- 
strated are a menace to our form of 
government and prevent business from 
prospering and developing; and 

(3) Avoid any conduct which may 


justly be regarded as violative of the Con- 
stitution or laws enacted obedient thereto. 

2. What resolution would you suggest 
Government make for the New Year? 

Answer. 

(1) Reduce the cost of government by 
eliminating numerous expensive and un- 
necessary functions. 

(2) Cease to enact experimental and 
punitive legislation and to vest in in- 
competent and prejudiced bureaucrats the 
authority to interpret and implement it. 

For example, for six years the nation 
has been subjected to a national labor 
policy which has resulted in more strikes 
and controversies than have occurred dur- 
ing any comparable period in our nation’s 
history, resulting in incalculable loss and 
waste to employes, employers and the 
general public. 

(3) Cease continuously to manifest a 
hostile attitude toward business and those 
who have been successful. 

(4) Cease government competition in 
production and distribution. Such competi- 
tion destroys private enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative, destroys confidence in the 
investor as well as the consumer, and is 
inconsistent with our form of government 
conceived by the founders. 
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Was President Roosevelt Justified in 
Sending a Special Envoy to Pope? 


Walter C. Woodward 


RICHMOND, IND.; Editor, The American 
Friend; Secretary, Executive Committee, 
Five Years Meeting of Friends in America, 


answers: 


Holding reconciliation and world peace 
to be the paramount need of humanity, I 
favor cooperative action to the utmost 
toward that end. It is a time when we 
should rise above traditional barriers and 
inhibitions and be prepared to take some 
risks for peace; when we should take the 
initiative of our faith and hope, rather 
than take counsel of our fears. 

The United States is the great neutral 
power of the Western hemisphere; the 
Vatican occupies a strategic neutral posi- 
tion in war-torn Europe. It is desirable 
that the President and the Pope work in 
close cooperation in seeking the road for- 
ward to constructive peace; that coopera- 
tion will assuredly be furthered by the 
President’s action. 


Most Rev. G. W. Plummer 


NEW YORK; Primate, Holy Orthodox 
Church in America, 


answers: 


I heartily approve of the President’s 
choice of Myron C. Taylor as personal rep- 
resentative to the Pope. It is my firm con- 
viction that the United States should lose 
no opportunity of being represented in all 
constructive movements and the Roman 
Pontiff and the President of the United 
States are in a uniquely favorable position 
to actively urge the cause of peace. 


Rufus W. Weaver 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. American 
Baptists, 


answers: 

American Baptists are asking the ques- 
tion: “Does the appointment of Myron C. 
Taylor as President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative, with the rank of ambassa- 
dor, to the Vatican State violate the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State?” 

Despite the explanations made by the 
President the fact remains that our Gov- 
ernment, through Ambassador Taylor, will 
have diplomatic relations with the Pope of 
Rome. 

American Baptists this year adopted at 
their general meetings, whose delegates 
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represented 10,250,000 members, a Pro- 
nouncement. On Religious Liberty, from 
which the following is a quotation: 

“We oppose the establishing of diplo- 
matic relations with any ecclesiastical 
body; the extension of special courtesies 
by our Government to any ecclesiastical 
official as such . . . All such violations of 
principle must be resisted in their begin- 
nings.” 


Mary E. Woolley 


WESTPORT ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y.; 
Chairman, Women’s Cooperating Com- 
mission of Federal Council of Churches; 
former President, Mt. Holyoke College, 


answers: 

Yes, I certainly approve of the President 
sending a personal representative to the 
Pope. The forces of sanity and righteous- 
ness ought to be marshalled the world 
around to check the forces of insanity and 
unrighteousness. 


Homer J. Buckley 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Committee National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 


answers: 

In a world crisis, where every major in- 
fluence for peace must be brought together 
in common action, it is the duty of the 
President both to exercise a leadership of 





Appointment of Myron C. Taylor 
by the President as his personal 
representative to confer with Pope 
Pius XIl on possible peace efforts 
continues to excite wide discus- 
sion. The United States News, 
seeking a consensus on such an 
overture to the Holy See, submitted 
this question to representative 
leaders in the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths: 

“Do you approve of the Presi- 

dent sending a personal rep- 

resentative to the Pope?” 

Answers received were pre- 
sented in the issue of Jan. 5. Addi- 
tional answers appear herewith. 





the United States in bringing about united 
action, and to cooperate with every spirit- 
ual or temporal agency sharing our desire 
of peace and willing to work together to 
this end. 

The United States maintains no diplo- 
matic representation at Vatican City, as 
do some other governments already aligned 
with us in this movement for world peace. 

The spiritual influence of the Pope is a 
mighty force of obvious importance in any 
plan of unified action for peace. 


Dr. Frederick B. Harris 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Pastor, Foundry 
Methodist Church; Chairman, Washington 
Committee, World Council of Churches, 


answers: 


With the Apostolic delegate of the Pope 
of Rome residing in Washington, in a mon- 
umental building of embassy proportions, 
why did not the President confer on world 
peace with him, on equal terms with the 
Protestant and Jewish representatives here 
in America? Why send to the Papal Court 
a personal representative with ambassa- 
dorial rank? Affronting by this action the 
deep convictions of millions of Americans, 
the cause of peace and good will has been 
hindered rather than helped. 

The offer to confer with the Protestant 
and Jewish representatives is but an ob- 
vious device to make it difficult to oppose 
this political appointment without being 
charged with allowing religious bigotry to 
weigh more than the cause of world amity. 


Howard R. Gold 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.; President, Board of 
Education, the United Lutheran Church 
in America, 


answers: 


I cannot bring myself to look favorably 
upon the President’s act in sending a per- 
sonal representative to the Pope. There is 
no need for it and it is attended with 
danger. 

There are already sufficient avenues of 
communication open and sufficient diplo- 
matic machinery available for all efforts in 
behalf of an early peace. 

There is real danger that the Church be- 
come involved in matters clearly the 
function of the State. American Prot- 
estants guard the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State with justifiable 
jealousy. 
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New Faces in High Posts... ‘Rewards of Merit’ 
in Justice Department, in Naval Command 


Frank Murphy 


Appointee to Supreme Court has 
crammed a lot into his life of two 
score and six 


Ascetic, red- 
haired, 46-year-old 
Frank Murphy has 
always carried a 
certain Biblical 
quotation in his 
mind: “But he 
shall judge the 
poor with justice 
and shall approve 
equity for the meek 
of the earth. And 
justice shall be the 
girdle of his loins; 
faith the girdle of 
his reins.” 

That quotation was particularly signifi- 
cant a year ago when Mr. Murphy be- 
came Attorney General of the United 
States; it is even more significant now that 
he has been named by President Roosevelt 
to succeed the late Justice Pierce Butler 
as a member of the Supreme Court. 

The son of an Irish lawyer, who had 
once been jailed for participation in a 
Fenian disturbance, and of a pious Cath- 
olic mother, Frank Murphy was ordained 
by his parents to “a social priesthood.” 
Ever since his youth, his friends have not- 
ed that his leading characteristics have 
been those of a country pastor—a Celtic 
earnestness, a desire to help people, a 
soothing voice and a sympathetic manner. 

Frank Murphy also inherited a gift for 
oratory, a gift which he displayed at the 
University of Michigan, where he went 
after milking cows on his father’s farm 
and working in a local starch factory dur- 
ing summer vacations from high school. 

Ann Arbor got to know him as the col- 
lege spellbinder because of pep talks which 
he gave before football games, and as a 
fighting-mad amateur boxer. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Frank Murphy 


Law to War to Politics 

Mr. Murphy continued at the university 
through law school, graduating in 1914 
after campaigning for Woodrow Wilson 
in the 1912 Presidential campaign. For 
the next three years he worked as a $13-a- 
week law clerk, at the same time teaching 
English to Hungarians in the Delray sec- 
tion of Detroit. When the United States 
entered the World War, he joined the 
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Army and became a captain in the 4th 
Division in France. 

After service with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany, and a little more educa- 
tion at the University of Dublin, Mr. 
Murphy returned to the United States to 
take up politics. From then on, as a spe- 
cial assistant United States Attorney, as a 
judge in Detroit’s Recorder’s Court, as 
mayor of Detroit, as High Commissioner 
of the Philippines and as Governor of 
Michigan, Frank Murphy made front- 
page news. During most of his career he 
was caught in the no-man’s-land between 
capital and labor, especially during the 
days of the CIO sit-down strike at the 
General Motors plant when he refused to 
call out the National Guard. 


Robert H. Jackson 


Coming Attorney General of the 
United States is styled the Sir Gala- 
had of the New Deal 


Robert H. Jack- 
son, the Presi- 
dent’s choice to 
succeed Frank 
Murphy as Attor- 
ney General, is the 
Sir Galahad of the 
New Deal round 
table. Bluff and 
direct by nature, 
he has shown a 
flair for getting 
what he wanted 
since he put out 
his shingle as a 
lawyer 25 years 
ago in Jamestown, N. Y., without so much 
as a law degree to hang on the office wall. 

By 1934, when President Roosevelt per- 
sonally called him to Washington as gen- 
eral counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Bob Jackson had taken enough 
time off from training horses on his James- 
town farm to revive the local bank, build 
up a lucrative practice in corporation law 
and make a name for himself in the New 
York Bar Association. 


Quick to Make Friends 


Mr. Jackson still trains horses “just for 
fun”, but that has not interfered with his 
rapid rise to Assistant Attorney General, 
Solicitor General and now to head-man of 
the Federal Department of Justice. At 
47 his career is just beginning. 


—Bachrach 
Robert H. Jackson 





Youthfully affable, Bob Jackson was 
quick to make friends with the White 
House inner circle when he arrived in 
Washington. After his tax work in the 
Treasury Department won him the Roose- 
velt smile, New Deal strategist. welcomed 
him into the fold. He drew the brief and 
was the front man for the Supreme Court 
reorganization fight. He sold the Presi- 
dent on the anti-monopoly crusade. Now 
the President wants to sell him as future 
White House timber. 

Mr. Jackson has more than a horse- 
trader’s instinct and a faculty for making 
friends to boost him up the political lad- 
der. His arguments in major constitutional 
cases before the Supreme Court revealed 
a first-rate legal mind. His friends say 
that he can make the most complex legal 
problem look like simple arithmetic. 


He’s Like Roosevelt 


Though he has never held an elective 
office in his life, Mr. Jackson has been 
hoisted as a trial balloon for both the New 
York Governorship and the Presidency. 
His similarities to Mr. Roosevelt go deeper 
than a background of gentleman farming 
in New York and a fondness for boating. 
From the sharp Jackson tongue has 
lashed many an indictment of economic 
royalism. A bank director turned trust- 
buster, an Attorney General nominee with- 
out a law degree, Bob Jackson is a man 
of surprises. But few in Washington will 
be surprised if his name appears some day 
in a top place on the Democratic ticket. 


Charles Edison 


New ruler of Uncle Sam‘s Navy 
inherits abilities from the great in- 
ventor 


During the first 
World War, the 
late Thomas Alva 
Edison, as chair- 
man of the Naval 
Advisory Board, 
spent hours in his 
plant at West Or- 
ange and in his of- 
fices in Washing- 
ton working out 
scientific inven- 
tions for use in 
the United States 
Navy. He special- 
ized on devices to 


—Harris & Ewing 
Charles Edison 
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detect submarines and torpedoes. All in 
all, Mr. Edison was responsible for about 
60 new ideas in naval research. 

Last week, more than 20 years later, 
the great inventor’s son, amiable, unassum- 
ing Charles Edison, stretched his legs, lit 
a cigaret and, in a modest manner, talked 
over with newspaper men the naval 
achievements of his father. 

The place of the discussion was an ex- 
pansive office on the second floor of the 
Navy Department Building. From the 
gray-painted walls oil portraits of old 
American sea captains and former naval 
officials looked down upon the young Edi- 
son. A brass ship’s-bell time-piece on the 
mantel echoed the ticking of a giant grand- 
father’s clock in the center of the room. 

That office had been vacant since the 
death of Claude A. Swanson on July 7, 
1939. Charles Edison had just moved in, 
had just spoken these words to the semi- 
circle of Admirals surrounding him: “No 
one would be quite human who failed to 
feel a thrill on becoming Secretary of the 
Navy of the United States.” 


A Four Billion Enterprise 


That 49-year-old Charles Edison will 
ably head the $4,000,000,000 enterprise 
that is the Navy—more than 110,000 en- 
listed men, 18,000 marines, 11,000 officers, 
550 ships, 2,000 planes and thousands of 
civilian employes—is evident from his 
record. 

After finishing his education at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
became associated with the Thomas A. 
Edison Industries (he is now president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.), and during the 
War he supervised the manufacture of war 
materials at the Edison plant in West 
Orange and assisted in his father’s research 
activities. 

In August, 1933, Mr. Edison served as a 
member of the New Jersey State Recovery 
Board and the Regional Labor Board or- 
ganized under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. A few months later he was 
appointed compliance director for the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and State 
director for the New Jersey Division of 
the National Emergency Council, a group 
charged with the responsibility of coordi- 
nating the efforts of various governmental 
agencies operating in New Jersey. 

During 1934, Mr. Edison spent consider- 
able time in Washington assisting in the 
preparation of the legislation which cre- 
ated the Federal Housing Administration. 

After serving on several other Federal 
recovery boards, Mr. Edison took the oath 
of office as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in January, 1937. He became Acting 
Secretary on the death of his predecessor 
last month. 
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“Silk Stockings 
in the Morning? Imagine!” 


ILK stockings a luxury? Not today, but they were 25 

years ago. So was an automobile, and a telephone. An 
incandescent lamp—not half so good as the one you now get 
for 15 cents—then cost more than twice as much. And you 
couldn’t buy a radio or an electric refrigerator for love or 
money. 


These are only a few of the things we accept today as 
commonplace. We expect wide, smooth, well-lighted streets. 
We want automatic heat in our homes; we clean our rugs 
with vacuum cleaners. When we go to the dentist we expect 
him to use an electric drill; we accept without comment an 
X-ray examination as part of a medical check-up. Luxuries? 
Not at all; they’re part of the American standard of living. 


How did they become common in so short a time? Not by 
some sudden change in our wealth and habits. It was through 
years of steady work by American industry—scientists, 
engineers, and skilled workmen developing new products, 
improving them, learning to make them less expensive so 
that more millions of people could enjoy them. And so, 
imperceptibly, luxuries have changed to necessities. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use of 
electricity in industry has helped in this progress. For more 
than 60 years, General Electric men and women have 
pioneered in making electricity more useful to the American 
people—have led in creating More Goods for More People 
at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WAR CHESTS OF THE ALLIES 
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Nine Billions Available to Spend, but No Loans From U. S. 


Why war boom lags: prices 
pegged and markets 
under close regulation 


Official figures show that the Allied 
countries—United Kingdom, France and 
Canada—have over 9 billion dollars in 
gold and “dollar resources” which is the- 
oretically available for purchase of supplies 
in the United States. This raises the in- 
teresting question of what they are doing, 
and are likely to do, with the money. 

The chart below shows the amount of 
these assets at the end of August, 1939, as 
compared with similar resources in 1914. 
The 1939 figure is practically double that 
of 1914, or 9,440 million dollars against 
4,660 million. Superficially, the Allies are 
in position to buy more in the present war 
than in the Great War. 

Their present resources are also some- 
what more liquid. At the beginning of the 
war the three countries had central gold 
reserves of $5,215 million—which they 


have indicated a readiness to use—against 
only $960 million at the beginning of 1914. 
They also had $1,265 million of bank de- 
posits in this country and $1,420 million 
(market value) in negotiable securities, 
making 83 per cent of the total fund liquid 
or readily realizable. 

The corresponding figure for 1914 is not 
available, but was probably in the neigh- 
borhood of 70 per cent. 

War buying by the Allies, notwith- 
standing this favorable position, has so far 
been small except in airplanes and trucks. 
Most authorities predict that this war will 
see no such buying in America as that of 
1914 to 1918. It is held that a second 
World War business boom is not in sight 
and seems unlikely to eventuate. 

There are a number of reasons for this, 
the most important of which are— 

1. The Allied countries are more self- 
sufficient than in 1914. 

2. American loans to them are barred by 
law. 

3. Price rises are being held in leash by 


governmental “pegs” and by regulations of 
production, marketing, imports, exports 
and consumption. 

4. This war has, so far, not developed 
great land battles with enormous destruc- 
tion of supplies. 

For example, Great Britain is now get- 
ting 40 per cent of her imports from Em- 
pire countries against only 20 per cent in 
1914, and gives preference in purchases to 
countries with depreciated currencies where 
the depreciated pound will circulate at its 
former value. 

But even if the Allies spent all their 
liquid resources here it would not produce 
such an export boom as that from July, 
1914, to December, 1918, when our “net 
exports” (surplus of exports over imports) 
amounted to 11.8 billion dollars. And in 
that boom 8 8 billion dollars of th. exports 
were paid for by borrowing the money in 
the United States. Only 1 billion dollars 
worth was paid for in gold and 2 billion by 
sales of American securities. 

Of course, large amounts of the funds on 
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The ‘‘war chest’’ of the Allied nations potentially available 
for U.S. purchases amounts to approximately 9 billion dol- 
lars. This is about double the amount of similar resources in 
1914—though at that time there were large amounts of gold 
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in circulation which were subsequently called in. These data 
are derived from the Federal Reserve Board. Figures shown 
here for 1914 are averages of two estimates published by 
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The Trend of Business 





hand are likely to be used sooner or later. 
More gold keeps coming in—possibly to 
take advantage of our $35-an-ounce price 
in the fear of an eventual reduction, or of 
regulation of gold imports. It would be 
quite possible for some of the dollar bal- 
ances to be used by the Allies for pur- 
chases in South America or elsewhere. In 
such case the dollars would be available to 
the latter countries for purchases of U.S. 
goods. 

Even so, the prospect of an early war 
boom is small, owing to the changed rela- 
tionship of the United States to the world 
since 1914. 
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New Year Off 
To a Good Start 





The new year in business got off to a 
fairly good start. Steel operations in the 
holiday week dropped only about 16 points 
to 74 per cent of capacity and in the first 
week of January rebounded to 86 per cent. 
The trade expects comparatively little 
change during January. New buying be- 
fore the Christmas shutdowns was coming 
in at the rate of 60-65 per cent of capacity 
and large backlogs will keep many mills 
operating full blast for some time. 

Motor vehicle production declined less 
than seasonally during the holidays and the 
first quarter schedule of 1,250,000 is at a 
monthly rate only about 10 per cent below 
the high December output. 

Impossibility of general seasonal in- 
creases over the December rate of indus- 
trial activity is, however, taken for granted. 
A recession in the seasonally corrected Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index from the esti- 
mated figure of 128 for last month will 
probably carry it down to around 120 in 
January. 


Ships and Motors. 


The annual statistical summaries now 
becoming available in governmental and 
private sources reveal a fairly satisfactory 
performance in 1939. Few new all-time 
records were established, though in various 
instances old records for single months 
were broken. 

Outstanding gains were recorded in ship- 
building, with an increase of 74 per cent 
since January 1, 1939, and 1,732,000 tons 
under construction at the year-end. A new 
record of 506,488 tons was completed last 
year. 

Last month was the best December in 
the motor industry since 1936 and in cor- 
porate dividend declarations since 1937. 
Auto and truck output was around 460,- 
000 against 519,000, in December, 1936; 
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dividends declared were 387 million dol- 
lars against 454 million dollars in Decem- 
ber, 1937 and 296 million in 1938. 

Home building increased about 15 per 
cent last year—from 347,000 family units 
to an estimated 435,000—and some trade 
authorities are predicting a further gain of 
10 per cent in 1940. Governmental 
sources, however, are “cagey” in their pre- 
dictions for this year. The greatest in- 
crease is expected in USHA construction of 
low-cost housing projects. 


Rails in the Black 

The railways are reported by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads to be faced 
with a markedly improved outlook. Net 
income of Class II carriers last year was 
about $95 million against a deficit of $123 
million in 1938. The roads bought 51,000 
freight cars of which 36,000 still remain on 
order. This is 80 per cent more than the 
number put in service in 1939 and indicates 
continued heavy consumption of steel by 
the railroads in the early months of 1940. 


Favorable Trade Balance 


November foreign trade, although ex- 
ports declined more than seasonally from 
October, was well above a year ago in both 

« eS 


exports and imports. As compared with 
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The sources are ‘‘cagey” 

November 1938 exports of raw materials 
and crude foodstuffs were lower, with fin- 
ished and semi-finished exports sharply 
higher. The import increase, however, was 
due mainly to the raw and semi-finished 
sategories. For eleven months of 1939 ex- 
ports declined fractionally, imports rose 
about 15 per cent. The “favorable” bal- 





Congress Forecast 

The new session is expected to be 
a long one of much noise and little 
achievement. Until after election, at 
least, business is likely to have a fur- 
ther breathing spell from major “‘re- 
forms’’—wunless and until there is a 
substantial recession in activity. 

Some measure of mild “‘relief’’ may 
be accorded in modification of the 
Labor and Wage-Hour laws. Pro- 
jected economies and suggested new 
taxes are likely to have hard sledding. 





ance of trade—as usually occurs in periods 
of reco- ery—declined, falling from $1,036 
million to $739 million. 

Shipping losses from the war to Decem- 
ber 28 totaled 906,000 tons. Losses in the 
first four months have averaged heavier 
than in the first two years of the World 
War, but the December figure of about 
250,000 tons (heaviest thus far) were less 
than half the 1917 average of 527,000 tons 
per month. 
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The U.S. Budget 
And Business 





Business should not be affected adverse- 
ly if Congress makes the reductions in ex- 
penditures proposed by Mr. Roosevelt for 
the year that begins next July. 

Those reductions are moderate, even if 
accepted by Congress. 

Most probable, however, is a lower 
monthly volume of expenditures for the re- 
maining months of this fiscal year than the 
volume estimated by the President, and a 
larger volume of expenditure than esti- 
mated for the next year. 

Very likely, too, is an increase above the 
present estimate for work relief programs 
in the new year. Mr. Roosevelt proposes a 
reduction of 400 million dollars in the cost 
of these programs. This will involve a sharp 
curtailment in WPA rolls if the reduction 
is approved. The President already is hint- 
ing that he may lift this item. 

More important to business is the pros- 
pect, that the large-scale public works pro- 
gram of recent years—the loan-grant pro- 
gram—will be terminated when present 
funds run out. The President is including 
next to no new funds for this type of 
project. A rising trend of outlays for low- 
cost housing may temper the effect of 
PWA contraction. 
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How Uncle Sam Will Pay His Bills 


The Prospect of Holding Within Present Debt Ceiling 


Problem now with Congress. 
Hones of the Treasury. 
What economy bloc wants. 


A sharp decline in federal borrowing 
from the Capital market is expected after 
July 1, this year, if official spending reve- 
nue estimates are accurate. 

Cash requirements for the remainder of 
the fiscal year, that is up to June 30, are 
estimated at 339 million dollars. This will 
boost total Treasury borrowing through 
public issues to approximately 1,239 mil- 
lion dollars for the 1940 fiscal year. 

Other requirements for the present year 
are being met from 700 million dollars re- 
ceived through sale of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds, from a 1,150 million dollar re- 
duction in the Treasury’s cash balance, 
and from Social Security trust funds. 


Actual Cash Needs If— 


Cash requirements for the 1941 fiscal 
year will be approximately only 445 million 
dollars: 

1. If the treasury realizes th - full 700 
million dollars from recovery of surplus 
assets of credit agencies, and 

2. If the sale of savings bonds holds at 
the present 700 million dollar level. 

Should Congress act on the Tresident’s 
request for new taxes yielding 460 million 
dollars in 1941 fiscal year, the Treasury 
would need no extra cash under normal 
circumstances. 
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New Debt Limit 
or New Taxes? 


Bob Doughton of Laurel Springs, N. C., 
has been elected to Congress fifteen conse- 
cutive times. He attributes this to his ina- 
bility to make high sounding speeches on 
the House floor and to his foresight in be- 
ing a Democrat in North Carolina. 

Bald Bob Doughton in 1933 inherited 
one of the key positions in the House of 
Representatives — chairmanship of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This com- 
mittee is responsible for all tax and reve- 
nue legislation. 

Some 29 years ago, Bob Doughton knew 
much about raising livestock, little about 
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taxation. In the intervening years he 
learned much from his seniors on the Ways 
and Means Committee—such men as John 
Nance Garner, Cordell Hull and the late 
Speaker Henry T. Rainey. 


On a “Hot Spot’ 


But, none of his former committee col- 
leagues was ever on the “spot” Bob Dough- 
ton found himself on last week. To him Mr. 
Roosevelt gave the choice of pushing a tax 
bill through a rebellious Congress, or tak- 
ing responsibility for an increase in the na- 
tional debt limit,—in an election year. 

Thumbing through the 1,222 pages of 
the budget, which Mr. Roosevelt deposited 
with Congress, Mr. Doughton found all in 





—Wide World 
REP. ROBT. L. DOUGHTON 
Through 1,222 pages he thumbed 


one table his job for the year. The table 
was labeled “Effect on the Public Debt of 
Financing the Deficit.” 

Shown was the fact that 2,176 million 
doliars would be the deficit for the 1941 
fiscal year unless Congress imposed taxes 
yielding 460 million dollars over present 
expected revenues. 

If the tax was levied, the deficit would 
drop to 1,716 million dollars. If the tax 
was levied, the public debt at the end of 
the 1941 fiscal year will be 44,938 million 
dollars, a shade under the legal limit of 
45 billion dollars. 

If the tax is not levied, and the Presi- 


dent’s calculations are correct, the public 
debt at the end of 1941 will be 45,498 
million dollars, a shade over the debt limit. 


Stand of Economy Bloc 

All this is on the basis of the President’s 
estimate of expenditures, and an assump- 
tion that Congress will not increase the 
total on spending. 

Bob Doughton knows that economy 
advocates, including Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, are already 
on record opposing any further increase 
in the public debt limit. 

Many members of this economy bloc 
also advocate special spending programs. 
They oppose new taxes. They oppose rais- 
ing the debt limit. And, at the same time, 
they want the creek in their district 
dredged. They want no cut in farm or 
relief payments for their constituents. 

But, they contend that continuation of 
deficit financing has got to stop. Not 
because the total public debt has grown 
too large for the country’s credit, but be- 
cause they feel that eleven consecutive 
years of deficits sap confidence that the 
Government ever again will be able to 
balance its budget. 

They doubt that a debt of 100 to 150 
billion dollars could be shouldered as easily 
as some administration leaders contend. 

They contend that expansion of the 
public debt will also damage private in- 
vestment opportunity, that it will be used 
to create facilities competing with existing 
business, that the higher taxes required to 
carry a heavier debt imperil future profits. 


No Pleasant Alternative 

If Bob Doughton would avoid both 
taxes and borrowing in the year ahead, the 
alternatives are no pleasanter. 

The Government could pay for its deficits 
with printing press money for which the 
President already has authorization. 

The President has authority to cut the 
gold content of the dollar another nine 
cents, a move by which the Treasury 
could realize about 2,700 million dollars on 
its gold stocks. 

The President has authority to issue 3 
billion dollars in greenbacks. 

He has authority to issue additional 
silver certificates to yield a profit of 941 
million dollars on the Treasury’s silver 
holdings. 

By such means the Treasury could raise 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 
This issue, though yp ete ene is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exch Cc 
ich does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 





» 
$18,594,000 
Firet Mortgage Bonds, 31/,% Series of 1939 due 1969 
Dated November 1, 1939 Due November 1, 1969 
Interest payable May I and November I in New York City 
| Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, on any interest date prior to maturity, on at least thirty days’ published 
notice, at the principal amount, plus a premium of \% of 1% for each year or fraction thereo/ of unexpired life, except that if redeemed 
on or after November 1, 1966, at the principal amount without any premium. 

. These Bonds will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, meet the legal requirements for investments for savings banks in New York, 
lie California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
198 


. The following is merely a brief outline, prepared by the Company, of certain information contained in the Offering 
it. Prospectus and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and in the Registration Statement, 
which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, which must be furnished 


i to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 
® « THE COMPANY Consumers Power Company, more than 71% of the voting capital stock of which is owned by The Commonwealth 
it's § & Southern Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Maine on April 14, 1910, and admitted to do business in 
Michigan on July 21, 1915. The Company is engaged in Michigan principally in the generation and purchase of electricity and its distribution 
1p- 4 and sale in 1,133 communities and townships as well as rural areas, in the production of manufactured gas and its distribution and sale in 


126 communities and townships and in the purchase of natural gas and its distribution and sale in 105 communities and townships. Total 
the population of the area served is estimated to be in 2xcevxs of 2,000,000. The Company owns and operates electric generating plants with an 

aggregate rated installed generator capacity of 473,715 kilowatts (effective capacity 466 ,215 kilowatts, reduced to an estimated 410,390 kilowatts 
in low water season), gas plants with daily manufacturing capacity of 38 870,000 cubic feet (including inactive reserve capacity of 10,850,000 
cubic feet, but not including duplicate water gas generating capacity of 12,100,000 cubic feet), together with electric substations, electric and 














my gas transmission and distribution lines, etc., serving as of September 30, 1939, 446,534 electric customers and 200,481 gas customers’ meters. 
on t Outstanding as of 
CAPITALIZATION September 30, 1939 
the First monty Bonds (various maton ethicnh de amitnnhe ORs REe a enone 6UNw Hs +HbSEE HORS Cun ben CEd sees jesenoeeeates $123 685 000.00 
‘ Preferred Stock, cumulative, no lue*. reuels rerereeuspwned 70 631 024.50 
dy Commen Stock. no par value (1, bs6. 716 shares)** stated | SIR ee gar ieeeene aetna er Biaridits ateeeh nea T 35 484,725.00 
ase §j *Outstanding in series: $5.00 — 191,924 shares stated at $18,690,923.00; $4. 50 — 547,788 shares stated at $51,940,101.50. Entitled, in involuntary liquidation, 
to $100.00 per share, aggregating $73,971,200.00. 
4 **0On December 29, 1939, the Company sold and delivered to The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation (Delaware) 125,000 additional shares of Common 
loe Stock for $3,531,250.00. 
: PURPOSE The net proceeds from the sale of the new Bonds (estimated at $19,157 612 after deducting expenses) , together withother treasury 
ms. jf OF ISSUE funds, will be used for the retirement at 104'2%, on or before May 1, 1940, of $18 594,000 bonds of the 3%, % Series of 1935 due 1965. 
Lls- EARNINGS The following summary of the Income Statements has been prepared by the Comp from the fi ial stat ts certified 
x y Arthur Andersen & Co., accountants and auditors, in the Offering Prospectus and is subject to the comments with respect 
ne, to depreciation in the Auditors’ Certificate and to the notes to the financial statements: 
rict a Other Income 
’ Deductions, including 
or Year ended Total Gross Gross Interest on Other Interest Net 
4 December 31 Revenue Income* Funded Debt Charges, etc. (net) Income 
4 BEES. cccccccccvcececccoccoos $33,051 899.73 $13,319 073.95 $3,956 549.49 $326 872.86 $9 035 651.60 
BEE vccvcccveccccevcccescsose 37 686 911.52 14 387 887.03 4,022 881.55 339,157.62 10 025 847 86 
of BED crvccvcevccsesceseseces 36 842,750.87 13 422,277.74 4,307 648.10 313,165.06 8 801 464.58 
N ot q 1939 (9 months)**.........- 29 592,264.00 10 456 455.61 3,351,114.92 238 652.43 6 866 688.26 
F *After provision for taxes (including Federal taxes) and provision for depreciation (retirement reserve in 1936 and 1937). 
wn ** Nine months ended September 30. 
A 
be- Annual interest charges on the $123 685,000 bonds to be out di n the i. and sale of the new Bonds, and the retirement of 
ive the $18 594,000 bonds of the 334% Series of 1935 due 1965, amount to $4, 223 360. 
the 7 NEW The $18,594,000 new Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized b; 4 the Michigan Public Service Commission, 
BONDS will, in the op of i for the C . be secured, pari passu with the other bonds outstanding under the Mortgage, 
to q by a first lien on substantially all of the fixed Property of the Com, 





The Mortgage permits, under certain the i: of additional 3 Genes thereunder, of the same series as the new Bonds or of 
other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, and provides, on certain conditions, for 
j releases of, and substitutions for, property covered by the Mortgage. Notice is required to be given to certain bondholders after certain releases 
5 and -ubstitutions 
150 ‘ The Mortgage provides for semi- annual cash Sy ny to the trustee (City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York) equal to at least 














sily i Ye of 3 of the aggregate bonded i on the date of such payments, to be used to reimburse the 

. Pp ‘or exp ures for ext i , enlargements or additions or to purchase bonds issued under the Mortgage. 

3 
L. \ UNDERWRITING = to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus have severally agreed to 
the rchase the new Bonds from the Company at 103'/2%, or a total of $19,244,790, and accrued interest. Such Bonds are 
to be off-red to the sutthe a 105\2%, ora : total of $19,616 670, and accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $371,880. 
in- Payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made on or after December 29, 1939, but not later than January 19, 1949. 

In an application filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission pursuant to Rule U-12F-2 under the Public Utility Holding Company 
sed Act of 1935, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and Bonbright & Company, Incorporated have agreed that, if the Commission shall enter a 
. final order which is adverse to either of them, finding that they (or either of them) are prohibited by such rule from receiving an underwriter’s 
in fee (as defined in such rule), and if such order is finally sustained on appeal, then they (or whichever one of them is affected by such order) 
g will repay to the C that t of any underwriter’s fee, as defined in such rule, which they would otherwise be entitled to retain as 
| to a result of the transaction. The order of the Commission permitting the issuance and sale of the new Bonds provided accordingly that, pending 


final determination of the matter, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and Bonbright & Company, Incorporated should not retain any 
fits. underuwriter’s fee. 


Price 1051,% and Accrued Interest 


oth The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, have agreed to purchase 
the these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of their counsel, Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & 
Roberts, and to certain further conditions. It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds will be made at the office 
of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or about January 9, 1940, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


cits TO FACILITATE THE OFFERING, IT IS INTENDED TO STABILIZE THE PRICE OF THESE BONDS. THIS 
the STATEMENT IS NOT AN ASSURANCE THAT THE PRICE OF THE ABOVE SECURITY WILL BE STABILIZED OR 
THAT THE STABILIZING, IF COMMENCED, MAY NOT BE DISCONTINUED AT ANY TIME. 








the Further information, particularly | financial s' statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
. with the Securities and E: Co ion, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 
ne furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersi, igned. 
ury 
/ on 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
e 3 Incorporated Incorporated 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 

ncorpora: 

- SMITH, BARNEY & CO. E. W. CLARK & CO. 
ver MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION COFFIN & BURR 
es LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Dated January 3, 1940. 


























THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 30), 1939 


RESOURCES 

Casu AND DuE From BANKS . ... . 1 es ee ~~ $1,293,142,974.89 
BuLLion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . ....... 2... 1,531,789 .02 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 820,169,815.83 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES ee yee ee ee 115,818,216.32 
Stock oF FEpERAL RESERVE BANK ie, Mag ease ne 2 6,016,200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES. . . ae ae eo a ae oh 135,271,736.00 
Loans, Discounts AND icine? ACCEPTANCES . . . <« « 636,176,032 .45 
BankiNnNG Houses aN ae ee ee ee 33,230,012.74 
OruerR Reau Estate. . i <a een eae ae he. ieee 8,203,128.99 
MortTGAGEs a a ae a ee ee a 10,423,953.28 
oe sk ee Be 17,688,487 .54 
ee ee ee ae ee a 8,146,711.44 

$3,085 819,058.50 


CustoMErRsS’ ACCEPTANCE ‘L IABILITY . . 
Orner ASSETS ..... 











Capita. Funps: 
CaPITAL STOCK . . . 6 «© «© « © « «+ $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS... we ae a ee 100,270,000.00 
UNDIVIDED Puidours ie ae he ae a. ap 33,021,785.02 
ss  983,561,785.02 


DivipEnp PayaBLE Fespruary1,1940......... 5,180,000.00 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES a a ae ee oe a 15,314,589 .22 
RESERVE FOR TaxXkEs, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 2. 2 6 © «© 1,850,485.58 
Deposits . . ce «© «© ee ee ee eo See 
ACCEPTANCES Ov TSTANDING .... . > es alee Gans. Pie Se 19,884,330.28 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND — BILLs . 1,570,723.08 


ee ee 4,726,819.01 


$3, 085, 5,819, 058.50 








United States Government and other securities carried at $104,897,563.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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more than enough to operate for a year 
without borrowing beyond the debt limit. 


Crashing the Ceiling 


Bob Doughton’s committee, and Con- 
gress could duck the whole issue of Govern- 
ment financing. It could go right ahead 
and authorize expenditures that would re- 
quire borrowing in excess of the debt limit. 
Such an action might automatically con- 
stitute repeal of the debt limit, which is a 
limit set by Congress. 

No one in the administration has offered 
a legal opinion on this point. Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau has issued an enig- 
matic statement that he will not issue a 
single check that he is not supposed to. 
He has said also that he hopes Congress 
will “keep it legal.” 

One thing appears certain. If the present 
Congress doesn’t raise the debt limit, the 
next Coreress must. 


ee 


‘Service Fees’: 
A Federal Tax 


In suggesting in his budget message im- 
position of fees to finance and maintain 
certain’ Federal services and facilities, 
President Roosevelt not only took a leaf 
from the book of British tax collectors but 
proposed expansion of a policy long fol- 
lowed, in a minor way by this Government. 

“Trinity House” performs fee-collecting 
services for the British Government, such 
as those charged yachtsmen for anchorage. 
Already, the National Park Service here 
charges for automobile permits, guide serv- 
ices, registrations, and admissions at a 
number of parks and monuments. In the 
last fiscal year, $1,214,691 was thus col- 
lected. 

The President suggests extension to oth- 
er facilities, including use of waterways, 
with the fees fixed at modest sums. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 96 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 20, 1939, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1939, 
canal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on January 15, 
1940, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 30, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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~ CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, December 30, 1939 





RESOURCES 




















Cash and Due from Banks.............0+- $ 602,293,792.28 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 607 ,936,253.46 
Other Bonds and Securi*ies................ 62,475 ,593.52 
oon xd cea vnesenebussies 146,720 ,994.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank......... _— 2,400,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... oe 781,076.51 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 2,639,106.47 
SID ois 0b 5n0 sve tseesaasasenas 12,600 ,000.00 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 3,307 ,302.23 
$1 ,441,154,119.18 
LIABILITIES 
ne PPYTTITITITITT TTT TTT $1,324,094 ,604.28 
IIE io ia tke dans edadenndaeensaseas 786,810.26 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 4,915,569.69 
Reserve for Contingencies ...............4.. 16,048,151.35 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 222,636.07 | 
SINS 6s btuvecceaswenneda oaeeeees 50,000 ,000.00 
I sc dts anaes MPT TIT TTT TTT TT TT TTT Tr 30,000 ,000.00 | 
Cte PES oo 60 06006050060000000656 15 086,347.53 
$1,441,154,119.18 





United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $158,542,814.02 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Wanted: 460 Millions; 
A Chore for Congress 


Fiscal Problems That Government Must Solve: 
the President's Idea; Taxmaker’s Headache 


Plan to offset increased 
cost of nation’s defense 
a hard nut to crack 


Despite Speaker Bankhead’s recent 
warning that anything can happen in Con- 
gress, few persons in Washington give 
President Roosevelt’s plea for a new tax 
any chance of enactment at this pre-elec- 
tion session. 

As Treasury Secretary Morgenthau has 
explained to the President, Congress would 
prefer a recommendation for lower sur- 
taxes in the highest brackets, and for re- 
moval of taxes that evoke most complaint. 


Just Two Specifications 


The only specifications that Mr. Roose- 
velt gave Congress on new tax legislation 
were: 

1.—It should yield 460 million dollars. 

2.—This sum should be collectible in the 
1941 fiscal year which begins on July 1. 

The President added a “hope” that Con- 
gress would follow the “accepted principle 
of geod taxation” and tax according to 
ability to pay, avoiding taxes on the con- 
sumer. 


To Raise 460 Millions 


Present income tax collections are ex- 
pected to yield 2,300 million dollars in the 
1941 fiscal year. If Congress should take 
the President literally and attempt to raise 
the 460 million dollars from present income 
tax payers, a surtax of 20 per cent would be 
required. Such legislation would require 
every taxpayer to compute his normal 
tax on this year’s income and then add 
20 per cent to the total. 

Congress could also raise the 460 million 
dollars by a flat 10 per cent tax increase in 
all federal taxes excepting only payroll 
levies. This method would yield an extra 
480 million dollars on estimated revenues 
of 4,800 million dollars. 

If this were done every federal taxpayer 
would add 10 per cent to his normal taxes 
on this year’s operations. Theater owners, 
playing card manufacturers, dance and 
sports promoters would compute their 
regular amusement tax and add 10 per 
cent. , 
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Tobacco, liquor, automobile, radio, me- 
chanical refrigerator and other manu- 
facturers would compute their normal tax 
and to the total add 10 per cent. 

Ten per cent would be added to the 
regular inheritance, gift, capital stock and 
other miscellaneous taxes. 


Broader Tax Base 


Instead of this type of “non-recurring” 
tax, Congress might consider broadening 
the tax base. Consideration already has 
been given to proposals to reduce exemp- 
tions on income taxes to $800 for single 
persons, $1,500 for married couples. 

Estimates on revenue, to be derived 
from a broadened base, range from a pessi- 





Treasury's need for extra mil- 
lions. 

Problem for Congress: how to 
get it? 

President's specifications: 

He leaves it all to Congress. 

Ways the job might be done. 
Plans for an increase in all Federal 
taxes. 





mistic 60 million dollars to the most opti- 
mistic private guess of 200 million dollars 
or more. 

Such a move in election year, which 
would increase the number of taxpayers 
as well as the federal revenue, is not gen- 
erally regarded as good politics. 

There is even less likelihood that the in- 
direct processing tax, advocated by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, will receive 
any wide approval in Congress. So far, the 
President has rejected this proposal. 


President’s Preference 


The President’s preference, if he were 
making recommendations or suggestions to 
Congress, would undoubtedly be for a flat 
percentage increase on inheritance and in- 
come taxes as the most likely way to raise 
the 460 million dollars for defense. 

He agrees with Secretary Morgenthau, 
that the proportion of revenue raised 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
$460,000,000 .. . is 10% 


through other means is high enough. Fur- 
ther, he believes that a flat increase for a 
single year for defense purposes can be sold 
to the country. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s preference is traceable 
to his experience as Governor of New York 
state. Faced with a relief crisis in his last 
year as Governor—with a_ presidential 
campaign coming up—the state legislature 
imposed a blanket increase of 2 per cent 
on all income taxes. This method brought 
in some 19 million dollars to tide over the 
emergency. 


New Study is Proposed 

In Congress the only immediate reaction 
to the President’s tax suggestion was from 
Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. Senator Harrison proposed a 
joint Senate-House Committee, compose: 
of members of the Tax and Appropriation 
Committees of each legislative branch. 
This committee would study ways and 
means of gearing Government income to 
Government expenditures. This suggestion 
was made last spring by Secretary Morgen- 
thau. 

In the house, Representative Robert L. 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, doubted that his committee could 
consider any tax legislation before March 
15. Until that time it expects to be oc- 
cupied with hearings on the reciprocal 
trade agreement program. 

Postponement of consideration of tax 
Legislation until mid-March would further 
reduce possibilities of tax legislation at this 
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session—which is expected to adjourn in 
late May or early June. 





* 


Banks Bulging: 
Loans Lagging 


Indications are that returns from the 
bank calls, issued simultaneously last week 
by the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, will show these year-end conditions: 

Loans only slightly increased above 
December 31, 1938; deposits heavily in- 
creased; holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities substantially greater. 

Earnings last year were spotty, the 
tendency bein, slightly upward as com- 
pared with 1938. The trends are obtained 
from published statements in New York 
City and several other of the larger cities. 

In New York, the financial center, 
published statements of the 11 largest 
commercial banks, as of December 30, 
1939, show loans up $11,300,000 over the 
last business day of 1938; an increase of 
$877,600,000 in the amount of United 
States securities in the portfolios; and a 
staggering increase of $2,262,000,000 in de- 
posits, which nation-wide reports may 
show to be the heaviest on record. 

These New York banks differed. All 
gained in deposits, although proportions 
varied. Three decreased their holdings of 
Government securities by a total of $36,- 
400,000 while eight increased their port- 
folios by an aggregate of $914,000,000. Six 
showed decreased loans aggregating $57,- 
700,000 and the five others increased loans 
by $69,000,000. 


The 1939 Earnings 


Reports of earnings for 1939 showed 
wide variations, some of the institutions 
reporting improvement by as much as 7 
per cent compared with 1938, and others 
recording decreases as great as 3 per cent. 

Federal Reserve Bank current earnings 
for 1939 totalled $38,500,000, according to 
preliminary reports to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the system. This was an increase 
of $2,240,000, or 6 per cent, over 1938. 
Current expenses were reported as $28,- 
650,000, a decrease of $265,000. Current 
net earnings for the recent year thus were 
$9,855,000, an increase of $2,505,000 as 
compared with 1938. 

Distributed from net earnings were: 
$8,110,000 as dividends to member banks; 
$25,000 to the United States Treasury un- 
der the act relating to industrial advances; 
$4,110,000 as net additions to surplus. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1939 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 
Gold Abroad or in Transit........................ 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaranteed) 


$ 933,912,307.44 
11,257,409.00 


733 ,592,490.94 
50,452,489.29 
107,874,136.92 
63,123,003.86 
530,725,121.57 
8,352,084.29 
14,371,236.29 
3,735,000.00 


bligations of Other Federal Agencies.............. 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .... 


Real Estate Loans and Securities.................. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances............... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
NEE SD GIN ooo ks ous dcuWeeatwelesan 


8,000,000.00 


I tec ss ois Dla a age wd dae vale male 42,676,270.91 
GS cso nG bain aa ees. ce ene ob ees 484,639.84 
RE NS fn so cnleiie wet dara: Mb ayaa eee 839,497.88 

ME Ja sewhdaiigihobikadininenbeneitets $2,509,395,688.23 








LIABILITIES 
RS eee een ee en fear $2,331,257,943.67 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ... $28,727,596.58 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.. 10,771,618.85 17,955,977.73 


Items in Transit with Branches 3,267 ,133.69 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 4,186,515.04 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 4,609 ,533.87 


NE dicta bard te re aaa aoe alas 4G ee atone tenes 3,100,000.00 
GES ios oma enee’suneseseveana MOR 
ae on 52,500,000.00 
ND UII. gs a's doce ddenke 15,018,584.23 145,018,584.23 

NE obs 4 aah eae eae eae a $2,509,395,688.23 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1939. 
$49,283 608.00 of United States Government Obligations and $24,054,871.26 of other 


assets are deposited to secure $46,258,137.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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AMERICA VS. 


U. ». Chooses 


Seeking the kind of peace -- 
that will benefit world 
in a lasting way 


Shaping all Government policy with 
respect to war abroad now is this fact: 
President Roosevelt and his advisers have 
picked sides with Britain, France, Finland 
and China but wish to stay out of actual 
fighting. 

Said the President to Congress last week 
on picking sides: “There is a vast differ- 
ence between keeping out of war and pre- 
tending that this war is none of our 
business. . . We do not have to go to war 
with other nations but -at least we can 
strive with other nations to encourage the 
kind of peace that will lighten the trouble: 
of the world, and by so doing help our 
own nation as well.” 


Aid for the Allies 


Already the following moves are being 
watched by Congress: 

Latest model military aircraft are sold 
to Britain, France and Finland. No air- 
craft may be sold to Japan, Russia and 
Germany under the moral embargo. 

Money is loaned to Finland ($10,000,- 
000) and China (25,000,000). None is 
loaned to Russia; a commercial treaty 
with Japan is denounced. 

The Federal Reserve acts as banking 
agent for the Allies. But a U. S. Commis- 
sion overrides German protests and awards 
German funds impounded here to Ameri- 
can claimants as damages for the Black 
Tom and Kingsland, N. J., explosions dur- 
ing the World War. 

American ports are closed to submarines, 
Germany’s special weapon, but open to 
armed merchant ships—Britain’s special- 
ty. 

Neutrality policy makes it possible to 
roll finished war planes across the Canadi- 
an border but illegal for Germany to fly 
U.S. made planes across the Atlantic from 
U. S. shores. 

Mild protests are sent to London when 
Britain cuts American trade with Ger- 
many by a blockade, stops 55 U. S. ships 
and seizes American mail, but the roof 
is raised when Germany seizes one U. S. 
freighter, the “City of Flint”. 

No change in tariffs against the Allies 
is made when they fix prices and set 
quotas on goods they buy here. Punitive 
duties are invoked against Germany, how- 
ever, for the same offense. 
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THE AGGRESSORS 


Sides and Applies Its “Methods Short of War” 





—Wide World 


AMBASSADOR and MRS. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
Relaxation after a gloomy world picture 


The President confers with a buying 
mission from the Allies, aids Finns to get 
trench mortars and other material here. 
Interior Secretary Ickes fires a Bureau of 
Mines chief (John W. Finch) who sanc- 
tioned sale of helium to Germany. 

Neutrality forces in Congress think 
these facts show that the President has 
already won, the quiet way, the “quaran- 
that he asked in a 
speech in Chicago in the summer of 1938, 
just as, in this quiet way, he won his 
Supreme Court fight after losing it in 


tine of aggressors” 


Congress. 
Now that the “quarantine” fight is 


quietly won, what is the President going 
to do about it? 

His close advisers believe the President 
is taking sides in foreign quarrels in order 
to help end those quarrels, when the 
proper time comes, and after that to help 
make a peace that will benefit this country. 


Guesses at War's Duration 

Holiday season conferences with Am- 
bassador Kennedy are now over and the 
smiling envoy recuperated last week in 
Florida from London’s blackout (see pic- 
ture). But Mr. Kennedy left with his boss, 
Franklin Roosevelt, a picture of European 
conditions just as black as London’s inky 
streets. 

Ambassador Kennedy’s gloomy predic- 
tion of a long war and a deepening war in 


Europe is one reason why the President is 
not making concrete peace offers now, one 
reason why the President emphasized to 
Congress last week “the leadership which 
this nation can take when the time comes 
for a renewal of world peace;” one reason 
why peace notes to Pope Pius and other 
religious leaders at Christmas time con- 
tained no immediate peace plan. 

Offsetting Mr. Kennedy’s gloom is the 
optimism of Ambassador Bullitt in Paris. 

Mr. Bullitt’s belief, reported in Wash- 
ington, is that Europe’s war will be short, 
will be ended by collapse of Germany. 

Hedging against accuracy of either of 
these Ambassadorial reports, the President 
has prepared his peace plan for Europe—- 
or at least its outlines. 

A major point in this new deal for 
Europe, as Congress learned from the 
President last week, is lower tariffs of- 
fered by means of trade agreements. This 
country’s influence for peace, said the 
President, “will be greatly weakened if this 
Government becomes a dog in the manger 
of trade selfishness.” 

It is on this basis that the President 
asks renewal next June of the trade agree- 
ments law. 

But before Mr. Roosevelt can have the 
satisfaction of penning, as did Woodrow 
Wilson, fourteen points to be heard round 
the world, there is a lot more taking of 
sides in foreign quarrels to be done. 
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Help for Finland 


Finland is to get increased aid, unless 
prevailing diplomatic winds change. 

Recent Finnish successes against Russia 
have only increased enthusiasm in Wash- 
ington for aiding the Finns. Reports from 
Helsinki are that an entire Russian divi- 
sion (15,000 men) has been annihilated at 
Lake Kianta, that another division is 
surrounded and cut off from its base near- 
by, that the Russian railroad to Mur- 


—Wide World 
FIRST THE HEAD 
In Washington . . . officials smile 


mansk has been bombed and that on all 
fronts the Finns are holding, if not re- 
pelling, the invaders. 

The echo in Congress of these reports is 
a move, widely supported, to lend a large 
sum to Finland, perhaps $50,000,000. The 
President and State Department are under- 
stood to favor this loan and it would be 
perfectly legal since the Neutrality Act 
does not apply to Finland and the good 
debt record of the Finns puts them beyond 
loan bans of the Johnson Act. 

There is another side to this pro-Finnish 
feeling, however, which has less White 
House support; namely, the move to sever 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 

Though resuming relations with Russia 
in 1933 was the work of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his aide, William Bullitt, they no longer 
look so kindly on the Soviets. 
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Their reasons, springing from the inva- 
sion of Finland: 

1. Germany and Russia are drawing 
closer together, making the Allies’ war 
with Germany one with Finland’s war 
against Russia, Soviet Premier and Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff is expected soon in 
Berlin to discuss German aid to Russia, 
and German newspapers are now preparing 
the nation for closer Soviet-Nazi coopera- 
tion. 

2. Great Britain and France are taking 
sides with Finland. The League of Na- 
tions pledge of aid to Finland is getting 
unprecedented cooperation from the Al- 
lies. Aircraft and other supplies are being 
rushed to Finland from France and Brit- 
ain, the League of Nations machinery is 
working full tilt to organize international 
help for Finland. 


Wide Rally to Finland 


3. Finland’s plight has stirred world- 
wide sympathy, even in Italy. Italian air- 
men are reported to be in Finland, with 
their government’s sanction. Most of Latin 
America has offered Finland aid or ex- 


pressed sympathy. So many Swedish, 
Danish and Norwegian volunteers are 


aiding Finland, with their government’s 
approval, that some diplomats are saying 
that ail Scandinavia is already at war, 
informally, with Russia. 

4. Germany threatens to carry actual 
fighting into Scandinavia unless this help 
to Finland stops. A warning to this effect 
was issued in Berlin last week, asserting 
that aid to Finland is “inconsistent with 
neutrality”. 

5. Britain is nearing a rupture with Rus- 
sia, a break not delayed by public-action 
of a White Paper in London on last sum- 
mer’s negotiations with Russia for a pact 
of mutual assistance, nor by the Russian 
army’s poor showing in Finland. As far as 
the English are concerned, the bogy of 
Russia’s armed power is exploded. 

Added together, these facts tell why 
officials in Washington have cooled toward 
Moscow, they explain why State Depart- 
ment careerists smile knowingly at the 
news that the Soviet is breaking off re- 
lations with the New York World’s Fair, 
is tearing down its star-topped pavilion 
(see picture) . 

But President Roosevelt is not ready 
to break off relations with Russia. He is 
not giving his support to resolutions in 
Congress that would cut off funds for an 
embassy in Moscow and wouldvorder recall 
of Ambassador Steinhardt. 

As Congress sees it, the President is 
content for the present to take sides, but 
is limiting his activities to “methods short 
of war.” 
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of your 


SO height n 
lhe enjoy me / 


visit to New York 


Stay’ at The Biltmore 


Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed; dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 


service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 


Single Rooms, $6.00 up 
Double Rooms, $8.00 up 
Suites, $12.00 up 


THE BOWMAN ROOM presents 
GEORGE OLSEN 
and his MUSIC OF TOMORROW 


THE 


BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., N. Y 


Direct elevator and stairway 
connections with Grand Central 





Need Supreme ‘Court 
Decisions? > 


Here is a way that saves you time in 
locating decisions pertinent to questions 
in hand; saves you time in grasping the 
gist of the opinions through convenient 
digests; and yet gets the full text, di- 
gest, index to you with the speed of first 
class mail leaving Washington ten hours 
after the opinions are read. 

Has the Supreme Court in this term 
decided, or has it before it a case bear- 
ing on your question? You will find the 
answer in the only current index by sub- 
ject, docket number, litigants, laws and 
constitutional sections involved. 

Does a certain opinion really bear on 
your problem? Save time by reading the 
300 to 500 word summary of each opinion. 

Just how did the Supreme Court word 
its decision? You will find the full text 
with last minute corrections of every 
opinion. No longer is it necessary to 
wait weeks and months to get an au- 
thentic copy of opinions. 

What arguments are being presented 
before the Court in cases pending? Sum- 
maries of the briefs and discussions of 
the arguments being presented are re- 
ported faithfully. 

What’s ahead in the Supreme Court? 
The complete docket and journal is fur- 
nished you each week. 

These five time-saving brief-strength- 
ening services you will find in The United 
States Law Week, mailed to you Monday 
nights shortly after the opinions have 
been read. 

The United States Law Week also pro- 
tects you against decisions in the lower 
federal courts and state courts of ap- 
peals which bring a_new or novel appli- 
cation to the law. These digests notify 
you and save your time in keeping 
abreast of developments which may af- 
fect your clients. 

For full details and prices about this 
money-maker for important lawyers, 
write 


The United States Law Week 
2203 M Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. 
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Solemnity, Humor, Excitement as Congress Opens its Session 


Mink coats, uniforms, street 
clothes mingle as America 
listens to its President 


The scene before the opening of the 
178th session of the Congress of the United 
States was like Grand Central Terminal 
the day Christmas—an _ unbut- 
toned excitement was in the air. Washing- 
ton’s most prominent citizens had gath- 
ered together at the Capitol to hear the 
President deliver in person his address on 
“The State of the Union.” 

Mink-coated women pranced through 
the corridors, demanding entrance at ev- 
ery gallery door. Two children got them- 
selves lost in a gold-mirrored lobby (for 
the first time, because of lack of space, 
this year children were not allowed to sit 
beside their papas on the floor of the 
chamber) . 


before 


Scores of Representatives said hello to 
scores of other Representatives as they 
entered the swinging doors of the huge 
hall. Most of them desperately trying to 
remember first names, without much suc- 
cess. 

Frantic waiters held trays of Virginia 
ham and baked potatoes high over their 
heads as they elbowed their way through 
the jammed Senate and House restaurants 
in the basement. 


Camera Men on Hand 


A nun with a white face was told, po- 
litely, to try another door. Blase news- 
reel camera men sat on their equipment 
suitcases and filled the second floor corri- 
dors with cigar smoke. An attendant filled 
the pitcher on the speaker’s table with 
fresh water and placed what looked like 
a hotel-stolen towel over it. 

Well-dressed diplomats left their coats 
and hats in the reception room of Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom, where a radio had 
been rigged up to take care of foreign 
envoys who couldn’t find seats (daughter 
Vera wanted to serve coffee and cakes, 
but Mr. Bloom didn’t like that idea). 

Half a dozen Klieg lights, high up in 
one corner of the gallery blinded specta- 
tors on the other side of the hall as they 
looked for the great and near-great, and 
photographers’ flash bulbs lit up dark 
corners at unexpected moments. 

A circle of Southern folk warmed their 
toes in front of the fire blazing in Speak- 
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er Bankhead’s office which looks like a 
ballroom. Warning bells, every few min- 
utes, sounded through the Capitol’s 430- 
odd rooms in school-house manner. 

A few Congressmen, however, did not 
enter into the spirit of the thing. Here and 
there in the Speaker’s lobby, a Repre- 
sentative sprawled on a green leather 
couch and read the local newspapers, ob- 
livious to the hail-fellow-well-met crowds 
around him. Some even stayed at home. 
Senator William E. Borah, for example, 
refused to join his colleagues, explaining 
that “it’s dangerous to listen to Mr. Roose- 
velt because he could recite an example in 
algebra and make it interesting. When I 
want to know what he said, I have to sit 
down and read it.” 


Special Guards on Duty 

Only once since the World War—in 
September last year, when Congress met 
in special session to revise the Neutrality 
Act—had so many precautions been taken 
to guard the President and members of 
Congress. 

The doors were barred to all “outsiders” 
(a favorite Washington word) except the 
few who possessed coveted cards of admis- 
sion to the House gallery—one soul of- 
fered $1,000 for a ticket. Regular em- 
ployes were required to keep their special 








—Harris & Ewing 
WORD BY WORD .. . THEY LISTENED: Listening to the President address the 
joint session of Congress: (Left to right) Miss Malvina Thompson, secretary to 
Mrs. Roosevelt; ‘‘Sistie’’ and ‘‘Buzzie’ Dall, the President’s grandchildren; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the President. 


passes in their hands at every doorway. 

Secret Service men and metropolitan 
police, in undisclosed numbers, clattered 
over the tile and mosaic floors. They kept 
their eagle eyes wide, at the same time 
smoking nonchalantly. Barricades, look- 
ing like highway detour fences, were set 
up at the stairways. 


Speaker Is Challenged 

Even Speaker of the House Bankhead, 
in a bit of horseplay, was stopped short 
in his tracks at a barrier and forced to 
show his credentials. After a lot of fum- 
bling and pocket-shaking, the next-to-the- 
most-important man of the day finally 
crashed the gate. The same thing hap- 
pened to two-fisted Colonel Starling, chief 
of the White House Secret Service detail. 

Glimpses from the gallery: Mrs. Roose- 
velt, dressed in green from hat to slippers, 
and the President’s mother, Mrs. Sara 
Delano Roosevelt, wearing a black hat 
with white ostrich feathers, sweepi. g into 
the Executive box, neither applauding 
when the President entered the chamber 
below them (the President’s mother fol- 
lowed her son’s speech word by word— 
all 3,200 of them—from a mimeographed 
copy in her hand) . . . The British 
Ambassador, Lord Lothian, dressed in 
street clothes, entering the diplomatic gal- 
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Life in the Capital 





lery at the last minute. .... Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, in a chair on the floor 
directly in front of the Chief Executive, 
crossing his legs and then remaining abso- 
lutely motionless for half an hour. 


The Dignified Cabinet 


Postmaster General Farley, also cross- 
legged, drumming his fingers on the arm 
of his chair. Attorney General Murphy, 
also cross-legged, thoughtfully poking his 
forefinger in his cheek. . . . All 10 of the 
Cabinet members looking like mourners, a 
symphony in black broken only by Madam 
Perkins’ white gloves and Mr. Hull’s white 
hair. . . . Representative Mary T. Norton 
displaying two orchids given by an ad- 
mirer who hasn’t missed sending them to 
her for Congressional openings in 16 years 
.... The Polish Ambassador, Count Jerzy 
Potocki, the Minister of Finland, Hjalmar 
J. Procope, and the Norwegian Minister, 
Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne, sitting 
together, three in a row. ... 

Vice President Garner being cheered 
wildly while leading members of the Sen- 
ate down the center aisle... . . Senora de 
Espil, wife of the Argentine Ambassador, 
having arrived three hours early, watch- 
ing 387 Representatives assemble for roll 
call. . . . . Scores of pencil-on-ear news- 
paper men leaning far over the balcony 

... Senator Burton K. Wheeler chewing 
on an unlighted cigar. 


A Democratic Ritual 

The whole affair was the most demo- 
cratic and most typically American cere- 
mony in the United States. As always, 
the ritual had plenty of town-meeting sim- 
plicity and a fair amount of Jovian dignity. 

President Roosevelt, standing before a 
huge American flag and facing a dozen 
menacing microphones, spoke quietly and 
rather solemnly, avoiding dramatie flour- 
ishes. For 30 minutes his familiar voice, 
with its remarkable Groton accent, lulled 
the silent men and women before him, 
silent except for staccato applause from 
the Democratic side of the aisle, and once 
from the Republican sector. 

As soon as the Chief Executive had 
spoken his last words, “may the year 1940 
be pointed to by our children as another 
period when democracy justified its exist- 
ence as the best instrument of government 
yet devised by mankind,” he was imme- 
diately whisked away, back to the White 
House, and America’s No. 1 ritual was 
over, 

A few minutes later the atmosphere un- 
der the Capitol’s iron dome was normal 
again, no longer so electric. Only the 
charwomen remained, to sweep up the 
chewing-gum wrappers and _ occasional 
crushed gardenia petals. 
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Statement of Condition 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of SAINT PAUL 


as of December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 

Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Interest Earned but not Collected 

Customers’ Liability on Account of Acceptances, 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Bills 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank and Office Building 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Unallocated Reserves for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Reserve of Manufacturers and Others on 

Notes purchased from them 
Discount Collected but not Earned 
Acceptances, Letters of Credit and Foreign Bills 
Deposits 


President - - 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AFFILIATED WITH FIRST BANK STOCK CORPORATION 


RICHARD C. LILLY 
Chairman, Board of Directors FREDERIC R. BIGELOW 





$74,999,781.21 
24,908,718.88 
35132,328.78 
49,975,084.78 
187,324.70 


65,317-39 
360,000.00 
33 500,000.00 


$157,129,155.74 


$6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1,701,247.63 
447,524.54 
550,942.36 
589,625.50 
68,296.03 
65,317.39 
141,706,202.29 


$157,129,155.74 

















Why do union leaders and employers who 
are on their toes watch so closely the im- 
portant new agreements that are worked out 
in collective bargaining conferences? 


The answer is that these agreements are 
weathervanes and guides for those who are 
negotiating new contracts or expect to nego- 
tiate old ones when they come up for renewal. 


Labor Relations Reporter offers assistance 
to negotiators on both sides of the bargaining 
table. Not only does it give the exact wording 
of numerous contracts which carry most 
weight by reason of the prestige of the parties, 
but it selects for publication those of special 
significance covering new points in new ways. 

Going behind the agreements themselves, 
Labor Relations Reporter frequently reports 
on the strategy of negotiators, giving their 
views on how essential points may most likely 
be won or which may be compromised and 
how. 


Of course, this is only a part of the service. 
As a user, you obtain at the earliest possible 
date comprehensive digests of all the National 
Labor Relations Board and court decisions on 
labor relations, and the regulations of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 

Here also are the statements of labor and 
industrial leaders, of officials of the Labor 
Board; employee election trends and other 
news that helps in understanding and ap- 
praising your own situation. 

For sample copies, details and prices of this 
unique weekly report and the bound reference 
manuals, write 


Labor Relations Reporter 
2202 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Employer-Employee Contracts 


Important Developments 
in Recent Contracts 


A & P's New Contract providing for 
an ironclad closed shop with op- 
erating engineers in the principal 
cities throughout the country. 


C I O's First Building Union Agree- 
ment signed in Washington and 
expected to be a model for oth- 
er cities. 


“Bargaining Strategy of an Em- 
ployer’’—an outstanding analy- 
sis of preparation and procedure 
to be followed by employers. One 
subscriber wrote, “‘One point 
alone was worth $2.000.” 


“Negotiating Labor Agreements’’— 
an article outlining the success- 
ful policies and methods used 
by unions. It indirectly tells an 
employer what to expect. 


Contract with Union of Supervisors 
—an innovation in that super- 
visors are thus recognized as 
having interests separate from 
their employer. 


Closed Shop and Check-Off—a re- 
view by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the prevalence of 
closed shops and the conditions 
under which ‘“‘check-off”’ is now 
agreed to by employers. 


Chrysler's New Union Contract— 
the exact terms which ended 
the longest strike in the history 
of the automobile industry. 


“Supervisors in Labor Unions’’— 
the present status of foremen 
and supervisors in unions and 
in bargaining units as devel- 
oped in actual practice and by 
rulings of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN serve as a director of both 
a bank and a trust company, if the bank 
does no trust business and if the trust 
company does not accept deposits. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has amended its rules to permit 
such interlocking directorates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT knowingly buy goods 
manufactured under standards below those 
set up by the Wage and Hour Law and 
ship them in interstate commerce. The 
Wage and Hour Division may either en- 
join you from shipping the goods or order 
you to make up wage deficiencies of the 
employes of the original manufacturer. 
One company recently paid over $2,000 to 
its supplier’s employes for this purpose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN discharge your employes for 
refusing to work overtime. A Circuit Court 
of Appeals refuses to uphold a Labor 
Board ruling that a concerted refusal to 
work overtime was a strike, and therefore 
states the employer need not reinstate the 
workers he discharged. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge strik- 
ers who struck in violation of a labor con- 
tract. The Labor Board recently ordered 
an employer to reinstate such strikers. 
although admitting he had committed no 
unfair labor practice before the strike 
Unfair labor practices after the strike, how- 
ever, prolonged the walkout, the Board 
found. 


* * * 


YOU CAN discharge a striking employe 
if you are sure the striker started a fight 
with a non-striking employe. The Labor 
soard holds this is not discriminatory. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a Circuit Court 
of Appeals decision, advise your employes 
concerning union affiliation under the 
Wagner Act. Such advice has been viewed 
with suspicion by the Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN permit your branch banks 
in foreign countries to buy and sell gov- 
ernment securities of those countries with- 
out violating the Johnson Act or the Neu- 
trality Act. The Attorney General has 
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said in an official opinion that he believes 
these operations are outside the limita- 
tions set by the two Acts of Congress. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT act as your own brok- 
er in buying supplies for your large busi- 
ness, such as a chain store, and collect 
brokerage fees from the seller. YOU CAN- 
NOT even take discounts from sellers 
equivalent to brokerage fees. The Federal 
Trade Commission holds such practices to 
violate the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission will au- 
thorize your proposed new securities issue 
just because it is sound. SEC has just 
turned down an application by Consumers 
Powers Co. to issue 10 million dollars’ 
worth of 3 percent bonds, holding that an 
issue of common stock would be wiser. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy in the 
future utility stock bearing 8 per cent in- 
terest. The Federal Power Commission re- 
cently refused to let a power company issue 
8 per cent preferred stock, although the 
issue would have improved the company’s 
financial position. The Commission held 
an 8 per cent issue “would be misleading 
and would tend to create confusion as to 
the justifiable rate of return on such a 
security.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN be reasonably sure that the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision last spring 
making salaries of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and similar Federal agencies 
subject to State income taxation will not 
make you liable for back taxes. The 
Oregon Supreme Court rules that such 
salaries were exempt from State income 
taxation before the Supreme Court re- 
versed its doctrine, and remain exempt. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a statement from the 
Social Security Board showing your record 
as a wage earner, if you believe a mistake 
has been made. Ask the nearest field office 
for a post card request form, fill it in and 
mail to Washington. In reply, the Social 
Security Board will advise you of your 
record. 


YOU CAN expect many lawsuits to re- 
sult from State laws regulating retail 
prices, in the opinion of Corwin D. Ed- 
wards, of the Department of Justice anti- 
trust division. The Maryland law pro- 
hibiting below-cost selling was recently 
held to be unconstitutional. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prosecute a foreclosure 
action on a farm mortgage in a State 
court if the farmer has previously filed for 
relief under the Frazier-Lemke Act in a 
Federal Court. The United States Supreme 
Court holds that the Federal Act bars such 
action in State courts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a broker, 
deduct on your income tax return, com- 
missions paid your firm for buying and 
selling stocks for your own account. In 
computing a loss from his stock trading, a 
broker deducted commissions from sales 
and added commissions to purchases. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue disal- 
lowed the deductions and the Supreme 
Court refused to review the case. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT stop the Securities and 
Exchange Commission from publishing in- 
formation concerning your profits and 
losses. The U.S. court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia holds that Congress 
acted constitutionally when it delegated 
to the SEC the power to determine 
whether such information should be made 
public or withheld from the public. 


* * * 


YOU CAN if you are in the apparel in- 
dustry, employ learners to operate stitch- 
ing machines at wage rates lower than 
prescribed minimums. The Wage and 
Hour Division will grant you a special 
learners’ certificate if you show that ex- 
perienced operators are not available. Em- 
ployment of learners is limited to eight 
weeks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN transfer property in trust, 
revocable after 10 years, to provide your- 
self a life estate without paying a gift tax 
on the transfer. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holds that such a transfer, which 
also provided for future interests of others 
in case the transferor died within 10 years, 
is not a completed gift. 
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Epitor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those to which writ- 
ers desire to have only initials used, should 
be so marked. 


Our mailbag sagged this week with the 
pros and cons of where rests the responsi- 
bility for the plight of the American eco- 
nomic system. Some rest the blame on 
labor, others point the accusing finger at 
employers. Nearly everyone has a sugges- 
tion of his own to make for pushing us 
further along the path of national recovery. 

Received too late for publication in the 
last issue of The United States News were 
the New Year Resolution suggestions of 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Here are Mr. Green’s 
hopes for 1940: 


“1. Business should resolve in the 
New Year to give collective bargaining 
a sincere trial, to drop its opposition 
to self-organization of workers and to 
attempt to cooperate with labor in- 
stead of fighting it. 

“2. The Government should resolve 
in 1940 to encourage business expan- 
sion as a constructive step toward 
providing jobs for the unemployed. 

“With respect to foreign policy, the 
Government should determine to 
maintain strict neutrality in the 
European war.” 

* * * 


“False-Faced Economists” 

In the opinion of M. E. M., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., “the present trend in labor and 
bureaucracy” promises ruin for American 
industry. “Is it merely coincidence that 
the railroad and coal mining industries, our 
two sickest cases, are the two that have 
been for long the most completely under 
the domination of labor unions and gov- 
ernment?” He continues: 


“When will these amateur econo- 
mists discover that current unemploy- 
ment is not in what is generally termed 
‘industry’ but rather in the service 
and Juxury trades and in agri »Iture? 
Or do they already know it and know 
also that to admit it convicts them- 
selves of muddy thinking and bungling 
execution, making it necessary to con- 
tinue treating industry as the whip- 
ping boy to save their faces? The con- 
tinuing stagnation is a high price to 
pay for false faces.” 


* * * 


Rugged Individualism 
A plea for rugged individualism comes 
from Anton Janson, Pierz, Minn., who 
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argues that Mr. Roosevelt’s notions of 
“collective security” can be realized only 
by the “removal of constitutional safe- 
guards and restriction to independence.” 
A third term, he thinks, “means death to 
independence beyond the possibility of res- 
urrection.” 

As a farmer, Mr. Janson points out the 
struggles that he and his kind have made 
“to enjoy the blessings of a free spirit. 
Rugged individualism, independent think- 
ing, spells universal progress. Collective 
security gives too much permanent power 
to unscrupulous executives, and is a se- 
curity desired only by those unable to com- 
prehend values. “Who,” he asks “wants se- 
curity at the price of personality?” 


* * * 


A Slogan for Republicans 

“All I know is what I read in the news- 
papers,” quotes C.H.L., Inglewood, Cal., 
“but the main strength of the Republicans 
seems to be to criticize the Democrats. It 
is like fighting a defensive war.” His sug- 
gestion: 


“Now with new blood coming into 
action what Mr. Dewey needs is a 
clean-cut progressive platform. I here- 
with submit a slogan which I believe, 
if adopted, will lead to a Republican 
victory—Lower Taxes and Higher 
Bonuses. 

“Results to be expected: lower taxes 
will bring out money now invested in 
tax exempt securities and put that 
money to work, thus increasing em- 
ployment; higher bonuses will make 
for higher efficiency and peace with 
labor.” 


* * * 


Who Makes Jobs? 

“Who is the real job-provider?” is a 
question that interests Robert C. Barnett 
of Jefferson City, Mo. Mr. Barnett poses 
and answers the issue as follows: 


“Is he the governmental official who 
selects the workers and pays them out 
of appropriations made by a city, 
State, or Federal Government? 

“Or is he the head official of some 
association which rev- 
enue from assessments levied upon the 
members of the association? 

“Or is he the man engaged in a pro- 
ductive enterprise or a distribution 
business that ministers to our wants, 
and pays his workers out of the earn- 
ings of that business? 

“The Government official or bureau 
chief may hire workers, but he does 
not pay them out of the earnings of 
his business. He pays them out of 
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taxes levied upon the public at large, 
which includes business men and their 
employes who share the earnings of 
the business men. 

“Tt is thus seen ‘that the real job- 
providers are the successful business 
men who meet their pay rolls out of 
the earnings of the business.” 


* * * 


For Profit Control 

A.D.R., Springfield, Mass., however, 
feels that the blame for the American eco- 
nomic machine getting out of balance rests 
on the shoulders of the ‘ 
who are “still in 
ever.” 


‘money-changers” 
control than 
He advises “government-controlled 
profits with a just and equal chance for 
all.” He concludes: 


stronger 


“I give the Administration credit 
for having tried to do something to 
improve conditions, but I do not think 
that business has cooperated as well as 
it might as a whole.” 


* * * 


Comments on Our New Form 

Reader response to the new form in 
which The United States News greeted the 
New Year has been heavy and gratifying. 
Here are indications of the verdict of our 
judge and jury: 

“Congratulations. A definite progres- 
sive step.”—H. A. Sturn, Wollaston, Mass. 

“A grand improvement. Thanks.”— 
R. M. Porter, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

“Exceeded my _ expectations.”—C. F. 
Bond, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Best magazine published for short, 
crisp and on-the-spot information.”—F. V. 
W., New York City. 

“Paper, size and type more convenient 
for the busy reader.”—G. P. Springer, W. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

“So far superior that I wonder why you 
did not make the change years ago.”— 
A. E. Kornfeld, New York City. 

“A splendid contribution to economy in 
reading time.”—P. J. Perinchief, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., N. Y. 

“More attractive, easier to follow, easier 
to read and certainly better to preserve.” 
—K. W. Speer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“It should appeal to every person who 
desires to be informed as to what is going 
on in national affairs.°—F. H. Ankeney, 
Cumberland, Md. 

“Just what I have been wishing for.”— 
B. E. Eckard, Wadsworth, Ohio. 

“You had a great paper, now you have a 
better one.”—D. R. Spoonts, Old Hickory, 
Tenn. 

“Newsy, interesting and easy to handle.” 


—M. Blankfield, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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“Authors” of Budget . . . The Army’s Wants... 
Revise Labor Law? .. . “Real 


It is unusual for a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice to be on the White House en- 
gagement list as was Justice Stone 
last week. Reports are current that 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to inquire in- 
formally whether there was any im- 
propriety in having Frank Murphy 
stay on as Attorney General for a 
‘month after his nomination was sent 
in to the Senate for Supreme Court 
justice. Mr. Stone was an Attorney 
General under Coolidge when elevat- 
ed to the bench and probably could 
answer such a question. 

There is talk, too, that Mr. Stone 
may be the next Chief Justice if and 
when Mr. Hughes decides to retire. 
Mr. Roosevelt may want to get on 
friendlier terms with Justice Stone. 
He likes to chat with justices whose 
opinions are in line with his constitu- 
tional philosophy. He was chummy 
with the Court of Appeals justice 
when governor of New York. 


x *k * 


The words in the President’s budget 
message are largely the words of 
Lauchlin Currie, economic adviser at 
the White House, while the figures 
are largely the figures of Henry Mor- 
genthau, treasury secretary. Mr. 
Roosevelt compromised by express- 
ing the New Deal point of view in his 
message and by taking a more con- 
servative slant in setting down the 
appropriation estimates. 


x k * 


Army’s generals really are disappoint- 
ed in the amount of money that Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes to give them to 
spend in the year that starts next 
July. They had expected much more. 
= & @& 
Jerome Frank, SEC chairman, is let- 
ting friends know that he intends to 
postpone indefinitely his return to 
private life. Mr. Frank suddenly finds 
himself with the controlling vote in 
the powerful agency he heads and 


wants to guide policies during the: 


period when a start will be made in 
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enforcing the utility holding company 
“death sentence.” 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau are upset by the 
rapid turnover among high officials 
of the Treasury. Appointment of Dan 
Bell as Under Secretary is one sure 
way to keep that big job filled. Seven 
men have held the job in seven years. 
x & @ 

Mr. Roosevelt personally is directing 
American Far Eastern policy and is 
credited with the timing of moves 
that have placed Japan in a very vul- 
nerable position in any future deal- 
ings with the United States. 


“ © 


Word trickles out from the inside that 
Mr. Roosevelt in his recent and fre- 
quent talks with John L. Lewis has 
been trying to sell the labor leader on 
the idea that the White House must 
make some concessions to the demand 
for labor law changes. Lewis is hard 
to sell. 
x k * 


Diplomatic reports from Europe are 
to the effect that Germany is mapping 
plans for an aerial and sea offensive 
on Great Britain to start in April or 
May. The “blitzkrieg” idea still moti- 
vates the Hitler strategy. 


* & @ 


Burton Wheeler, Montana’s senior 
senator, is being given clear sailing 
by the White House in his effort to 
sell himself as the ideal candidate 
for the Democratic nomination be- 
cause of his standing both with 
farmer and labor voters. Inside cal- 
culations center around the problem 
of holding these two groups together 
for political purposes. 


x *k * 


Not generally known is the fact, now 
coming out, that the War Depart- 
ment is vitally interested in expand- 
ing the national park system. The 
reason? Areas containing strategic 


War” in April 


mineral deposits are being included in 
national parks so the government will 
own key mineral supply sources in 
case of war. 


x k * 


War Department is smiling over a 
secret report from official geologists. 
It is a survey of strategic minerals 
available in this country and is high- 
ly optimistic on some minerals, es- 
pecially manganese. 


x *k * 


Insiders hear that Justices Frank- 
furter and Black opposed appoint- 
ment of Attorney General Murphy to 
the Supreme Court bench on profes- 
sional grounds, but were overruled 
by the President. 


x k * 


Appointment of Charles Edison as 
Secretary of Navy, long overdue, was 
postponed because President Roose- 
velt’s first plan was to give the post 
to someone with more political “it.” 
The right man could not be found, 
hence the Edison appointment which, 
incidentally, is highly popular with 
navy officers. 
x *k * 

Emphasis on Hull as_ presidential 
nominee coming from New Deal cir- 
cles is regarded as move to head off 
Garner and cause many state delega- 
tions friendly to the Texan to hesi- 
tate. Focussing of attention on vice 
presidential nomination is intended to 
make Wheeler, McNutt, Farley and 
Jackson scramble for second place. 
Hull’s strength is not yet ascertainable 
because he has had no political man- 
agement. While very popular with the 
country especially with independent 
voters he has had virtually no con- 
tact with the Democratic state or- 
ganizations in last seven years. Unless 
the regulars get back of him—and 
many of them are already pledged to 
Garner—the Hull candidacy may not 
gain ground as rapidly as his sponsors 
have hoped. 
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We hope you like The United States 
NEWS in its new “dress” and size. But 
you are the judge. May we have your 
verdict? 


The change in size, paper and printing 
still brings you the same theme and con- 
tents as before but handier to read, easier 
to keep. 


May we have your comments and criti- 
cisms? Tell us what you like best. Point 
out things that you think could be im- 
proved. We have tried to write and print 
just the kind of newsmagazine on national 
affairs that we believe you want. But your 
Opinion is what counts. It will help us 
greatly if you will tell us how well we have 
succeeded and where we can improve. 


The United States NEWS 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. ........ 


My opinion is: 


You are the Judge— 
What is the Verdict? 


Tell Your Friends 


Tell your friends about this new and 
handier size so that they may enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a newsmagazine dedicated 
wholly to reporting and interpreting na- 
tional news. Remind them that The United 
States NEWS now enjoys the fastest sched- 
dule of any magazine—printed on Saturday, 
delivered on Monday with the news of the 
previous week explained and interpreted. 


Copies for Them 


We will gladly send a copy, free, if you 
send us the names of people who would en- 
joy this concentration on important news. 

In any event, please send us your com- 
ments. They will prove most helpful to 
our staff. 











Suggestions: 











Send copies, gratis, to 
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making tobacco better-than-ever 


\ 


ACTUAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH — 


Bennett Partin, North Ca#lina . ‘ and Luckies have bought the cream 

tobacco farmer, shows flowering a 5 " | , = : 

RET RN A CI . ’ of these better-than-ever crops,” says 

are obtained. U. S. Government “ es M. J. Moye, warehouseman for 18 years 

methods of raising tobacco are : . . 

used on Mr. Partin’s farm. Pi, 

Below: Mr. M. J. Moye in action, 1 an _ SMOKER: “How did Uncle Sam lend a hand?” 
MR. MOYE: “The U.S. Government Experi- 
ment Stations showed farmers new methods 


of growing tobacco.” 


SMOKER: “And that’s why you say crops 


have improved in recent years? 


MR. MOYE: “Yes. Even though crops do 
vary with weather—tobacco today is better 
than ever.” 

SMOKER: “Does the tobacco that goes into 
Luckies come from these improved crops?” 
MR. MOYE: “Yes. sir. Luckies always have 
bought the finer tobacco sold on my ware- 
house floor. That’s the reason I’ve smoked 
them myself for years. And it’s also the rea- 
son why Luckies are the 2-to-] favorite of 
independent tobacco men—buyers, auction- 
eers and warehousemen.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll find they’re 
easy on your throat—because the “Toasting” 
process takes out certain harsh throat irri- 
tants found in all tobacco. 

You'll also find out why— WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Have you 
aatxeme 


LUCKY 


lately ? 





